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The Electric Light and Power Industry in 


tured the year 1936 for the elec- 

tric light and power industry. 
From a short-term standpoint, the rapid 
expansion of business has produced 
greater sales, larger revenues and a con- 
siderable increase in net income. From 
a longer point of view, the power com- 
panies have been faced with the neces- 
sity of large-scale plans for the expan- 
sion of their plants while at the same 
time they have been confronted with the 
uncertainties arising from the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

The electric light and power indus- 
try has shared fully in the revival of 
business activity, output during mid- 
summer running some 18 per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1935, al- 
though these percentages were not main- 
tained during the last quarter because 
of the sharp rise in industrial output 
during the previous year. The produc- 
tion of electricity together with power 
purchased from other sources during 
1936 may be estimated at 109,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 13%4 
per cent over 1935 and 17 per cent over 
the pre-depression peak reached in 1929. 
Because of the drought, production of 
hydroelectric power showed little gain 
over the previous year, output approxi- 
mating 37,000,000,000 kwhr. On the 
other hand, the production of electricity 
by the use of fuels rose by some 13,000,- 
000,000 kwhr, or 23 per cent over 1935 
and reached the record total of 69,000,- 
000,000 kwhr. 


(eed te se 1936 trends fea- 


Sales of Electricity 


Basing the figures on ten months 
actual results (with November and De- 
cember estimated) the sales of electric- 
ity by the light and power enterprises 
of the country may be approximated as 
follows: 
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By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


SALES TO ULTIMATE 


Domestic service 
Commercial, small 
Commercial, large 
Street lighting 
Street railways 
Electric steam railroads 
Miscellaneous municipal 


Total 





Industrial power sales were up nearly 
20 per cent above 1935 and 10 per cent 
above the previous record in 1929, re- 
flecting the extraordinary rise in the 
rate of factory operations during the 
second half of 1936. Commercial sales 
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of small light and power also indicated 
the expansion of retail trade and showed 
a gain of 15 per cent over 1935. While 
sales of current for street lighting and 
street railways showed only negligible 
increases, the use of power by electrified 
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steam railroads reflected the large up- 
turn in traffic and the further extension 
of service. 

While it failed to parallel the large 
increases shown by commercial and in- 
dustrial sales, the use of electricity for 
domestic service showed the usual an- 
nual growth. A new high record was 
set at 15,375,000,000 kwhr, a gain of 
1,400,000,000 kwhr, or 10 per cent over 
1935. The average use per consumer 
increased from 673 kwhr in 1935 to 
725 in 1936 and comparing with only 
500 in 1929. This was largely the re- 
sult of the sale during the year of over 
2,000,000 electric refrigerators and the 
large purchases of electric appliances of 
all kinds, notably washing machines, 
electric ranges and vacuum cleaners. In 
addition to the enlarged use per cus- 
tomer, the number of homes using elec- 
tricity was increased by some 675,000 
as a result of the further extension of 
lines and the return to separate homes 
of families which had “doubled-up” dur- 
ing the depression. 

In 1936, some 20,000 miles of new 
country distribution lines were built by 
the utility companies, serving 95,000 
new rural customers. In addition to 
this, 60,000 rural customers were added 
to existing lines. Including 30,000 aris- 
ing from a reclassification from residen- 
tial to farm customers, about 110,000 
new farms were added to the utility 
lines during the year, bringing the total 
of farms served at the end of the year 
in excess of 900,000. 

Engineering 

Including the 85,000 kilowatt unit 
now being operated at Boulder Dam and 
82,500 kilowatts in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, upwards of 440,000 kilowatts were 


added to generating capacity during 
1936. Of this, some 200,000 kilowatts 
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A DECADE OF PUBLIC UTILITY FINANCING 


(ELECTRICITY, GAS, TELEPHONE, TRACTION, ETC.) 
SOURCE: CUMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRUNICLE 
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consisted of steam turbines. Due, how- 
ever, to the retirement of certain obso- 
lete units, the net increase in power 
house capacity during the year was some- 
what less. 

The most important development of 
the past few years has been the super- 
imposed turbine. This consists of a high 
pressure boiler (about 1200 lbs) oper- 
ating a turbine at about that pressure, 
the latter exhausting direct into the 
steam mains of the existing station. By 
the great increase in useful heat range 
thus obtained, existing stations are 
brought up to overall thermal efficiencies 
comparable with the best modern prac- 
tice. In addition to this, enormous in- 
vestments in power station equipment 
together with expensive facilities for 
sending out the power which might 
otherwise have become obsolete, are thus 
reclaimed and rehabilitated. This is a 
reversal of the experience with past ad- 
vances of importance most of which have 
left substantial obsolescence in their 
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train. This tends to offset that part of 
the power shortage predicted a few years 
since which was predicated upon alleged 
obsolescence and may, in time, reflect 
favorably upon the retirement expense 
of the industry which has a substantial 
part of its fixed capital invested in steam 
power plants and in the established 
switching and transforming facilities 
and circuits leading away from the sta- 
tion to load centers. 


Financial 


The price of electric service was re- 
duced during 1936 at about the same 
rate that has prevailed for many years. 
At the end of 1936, the average price of 
electricity for domestic service stood at 
4.74 cents per kwhr, as compared with 
5.03 cents in 1935 and 6.33 cents in 
1929. The domestic consumer’s aver- 
age bill is only 9 cents a day and the 
expenditure of the average family for 
its entire electric supply is actually less 
than the additional amount which it has 
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been forced to spend through the in- 
crease in the cost of meat alone during 
the past three years. 

Further reductions were made in the 
price of commercial service and the aver- 
age rate for large industrial power is 
now — with the exception of a few 
months during the height of the war 
activity in 1917—the lowest in the his- 
tory of the country. e 

Due to these reduced rates for all 
classes of service, revenues from consum- 
ers showed a much smaller rate of gain 
than did kwhr sales and approximated 
$2,071,000,000 for the year 1936. This 
represented an increase of $150,000,000 
or 8 per cent over 1935. On the other 
hand, the great drought brought a large 
increase in the fuel bill and the begin- 
ning of the widespread rise in prices 
was plainly visible in almost every item 
of operation. As a result, where rev- 
enues grew by 8 per cent, operating ex- 
penses increased by 12 per cent. At the 
same time, the results of the refunding 
operations carried on during the past 
two years are now becoming visible in 
effecting reductions in interest charges, 
which decreased by about 2 per cent 
during 1936. As a result of all these 
divergent trends, net income available 
for dividends and surplus increased by 
about $46,000,000 for the electric light 
and power industry (together with non- 
electric operations in so-called “combina- 
tion companies” rendering other services 
besides electricity)—a gain of 11 per 
cent for 1936 as a whole. 


New Capital Notably Absent 


Financial operations in 1936 consisted 
almost entirely of refunding, which com- 
prised all but about $75,000,000 out of 
a total sale of $1,250,000,000 in secur- 
ities by electric light and power com- 
panies. This comparatively small vol- 
ume of new money when combined with 
that available from retirement reserves 
and other funds, was, however, sufficient 
to make the total of $275,000,000 spent 


for new construction in 1936. 


Outlook for 1937 


Sales of electricity are wholly depen- 
dent upon the prosperity of the consum- 
ers. The electric light and power 
industry cannot store energy or accumu- 
late an inventory but is completely dom- 
inated by the activity of business in 
general. The Institute being purely a 
fact finding body, does not attempt to 
predict the future course of business or 
the earnings of the electric light and 
power companies in 1937. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


Three main elements of cost: namely, 
fuel, wages and taxes are trending defi- 
nitely upward. The only way that they 
can be prevented from making such 
pressure on net earnings that rate re- 
ductions will have to stop is for the 
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electric companies to continue unceas- 
ingly at the selling job and in getting 
the consumer to keep using the appli- 
ances, once they have been sold. To 
these purposes the main endeavors of 
the industry are being directed. 


R. E. Fisher Presented With McGraw Award 


ATHERED together to witness 

the presentation of the James H. 
McGraw Award for cooperation and to 
pay tribute to its recipient, +00 men of 
the electrical industry of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and other Pacific Coast 
cities met Dec. 11 at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco. ‘Lhe guest ot 
honor was R. kk. Fisher, vice-president 
in charge of public relations and sales 
of Pacitic Gas and Electric Co., whose 
record, as a leader of the business-build- 
ing cooperative program for all branches 
oi the industry in the territory served 
by his company, won the unanimous 
vote of judges charged with responsi- 
bility of electing the outstanding leader 
of cooperation. 

Presiding at the testimonial dinner 
and subsequent program was Paul Cad- 
man, professor of economics of the Uni- 
versity of California and long time a 
personal friend of Mr. Fisher. W. C. 
Mullendore, executive vice-president of 
the Southern California Edison Co., 
Ltd., ably keynoted the spirit of the oc- 
casion in an address entitled “Our Res- 
ponsibilities and Opportunities.”” He 
pointed out that cooperation was both 
a necessity and a virtue, the base of our 





Left: R. E. Fisher, Vice President, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
receiving the James H. McGraw 
Award for Cooperation from R. A. 


Balzari, 


President, McGraw - Hill 
Co. of California 


present economic sysiem in which the 
extreme to which specialization of the 
work of each individual makes coopera- 
tion essential in the exchange of com- 
modities necessary for comfort and hap- 
piness of each individual. He further 
pointed out that cooperation was not 
new in the electrical industry as it re- 
quired the cooperation of the thousands 
of men and women in the industry to 
build it to its present state within the 
short space of 50 years. Mr. Mullen- 
dore placed confidence above all else 
as the essential ingredient of successful 
cooperation and paid tribute to Mr. 
Fisher’s personal integrity and to the 
broad, fair-minded policies of his com- 
pany as the important element in build- 
ing the confidence upon which rested 
the success of the industry’s cooperative 
efforts in the area. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mullen- 
dore’s address, R. A. Balzari, president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company of Cali- 
fornia, briefly reviewed the philosophy 
of James H. McGraw in establishing 
the award to stimulate men and women 
of the industry to greater achievement 
by growing and helping all their asso- 
ciates build a more vital industry group. 
He then outlined the growth of the co- 
operative movement in Northern Cali- 
fornia and the various organizations 
contributing to that growth in all of 
which Mr. Fisher had been an active 
leader. Mr. Balzari concluded his ad- 
dress by reading the citation prepared 
by the judges and presented Mr. Fisher 
with the award which consists of a gold 
medal, an engraved copy of the citation 
and $100 in cash. 

In responding to the honor, Mr. 
Fisher modestly disclaimed personal 
credit and stated that he preferred to 
consider himself merely the symbol 
through which the judges paid tribute 
to the achievements and cooperation of 
the thousands of men and women con- 
prising the electrical industry. He also 
paid personal tribute to his business as- 
sociates both in the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company and in the other busi- 
ness organizations cooperating in the All 
Industries program of greater public ser- 
vice. 





State Regulation of Public Utilities 


By Louis H. Egan 


President, Union Electric Light and Power Company 


T was early in the history of pub- 
lic utility service that these under- 
takings were seen to have certain 

characteristics not found in businesses 
with which the people were then famil- 
iar. Each of the several public services 
—such as electricity, gas or transpor- 
tation—were, after a trial of unre- 
stricted competition, found to be best 
rendered by a single organization in each 
community. Competition was an obvious 
waste and expensive duplication that 
was not justified by any consequent in- 
crease in efficiency. Naturally, the ex- 
clusive right to render such services 
could not be granted without adequate 
safeguards to protect the public interest ; 
and so methods of public regulation were 
evolved—some local, some national in 
character. Although certain enterprises 
—such as toll roads and ferries—had 
for centuries been considered in law as 
“affected with a public interest,” there 
were few definite precedents upon which 
to base the modern regulation of public 
utility service as we know it today. Our 
present system of regulation has there- 
fore been reached through trial and 
error. After experience with many 
varieties of public utility regulation— 
municipal and state—and with the prec- 
edent of federal railroad regulation as 
the background, the most widely accepted 
form of public utility regulation in effect 
today is that which is exercised by the 
states. 


When any principle is so universally 
approved, it may be assumed that there 
are sound reasons for its acceptance. It 
is well in these days, when other forms 
of regulation are frequently advocated, 
to re-examine the principle of state reg- 
ulation and to determine exactly in what 
respects it is the most satisfactory from 
all points of view. If such a scrutiny 
were to reveal weaknesses not hitherto 
discovered, then obviously the public in- 
terest would require a change to some 
other form of regulation. 

The case for state regulation of public 
utilities rests on two simple points. One 
is the test of results. No statistics are 
necessary to picture the progress of pub- 
lic utility service under state regulation. 
We need only look about us—in the 
home, where countless conveniences are 


rendered for a charge that is usually the 
smallest item in the household budget, 
and in the shop, office and factory, where 
public utility services have multiplied 
production and earning power and 
speeded up the processes of trade and 
transportation. Equally well known is 
the continuous decline in the cost of these 
services. 


In this astonishing growth of public 
utility service, and in the accompanying 
steady decline in cost to the consumer, 
a large part has been played by the close 
coordination which has existed between 
regulatory bodies, the users of public 
utility service and the public utilities 
themselves. And this is the second point 
in the case for state regulation: it is 
based on the sound principle of under- 
standing of local requirements and con- 
ditions. Public utility service is an in- 
timate day-by-day* relationship between 
companies and customers. It is a busi- 
ness whose problems vary widely from 
one part of the country to another, ac- 
cording to the character and the needs 
of each separate territory. The local 
climate, the habits and preferences of the 
population served, the economic and geo- 
graphical characteristics of the territory 
—all these must be taken into account 
in the operation of a public utility and 
in its regulation as well. The close asso- 
ciation of a regulatory body with the 
people whose service is regulated cre- 
ates an understanding which makes for 
speed and flexibility in dealing with 
problems as they arise. It provides for 
decisions reached by the commissioners 
and managements who consider each 
question in the light of all the local 
considerations that are involved. 

Suppose, instead of state regulation, 
we were to adopt the opposite plan of 
centralized and long-distance control by 
Federal bodies. Could they, no matter 
how well intentioned, possibly deal with 
public utility problems with the effec- 
,tiveness of a local agency of govern- 
ment? Could they give adequate and 
enlightened consideration to the vary- 
ing local circumstances of 48 widely 
separate states and of 120,000,000 peo- 
ple? Is there not grave danger of cast- 
ing public utility service into a rigid 
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mold which would stifle decision, change 
and progress? 

The demonstrated success of public 
utility service, and of the states in’ regu- 
lating it, has not spared state regula- 
tion from questioning. This is only nat- 
ural, because all our institutions are 
subject to re-examination in any period 
of economic upheaval such as_ that 
through which we have just passed. But 
the feeling, where it exists, that state 
regulation has “failed,” seems to me to 
proceed from a confusion of ideas. If 
any regulation has failed in this coun- 
try, it has been financial regulation, not 
utility regulation. Failures that were fre- 
quently tagged as “utility collapses” 
were, in fact, nothing of the sort. They 
were failures of financial organizations 
that happened to have investments in 
the utility industry, but whose acts had 
little if any effect on the cost of public 
utility service. The very fact that they 
could not affect the cost of service justi- 
fies state regulation as a method of pub- 
lic utility rate control. This is for the 
simple reason that the interests of the 
public utility customer are fully pro- 
tected by state regulation of rates be- 
fore any of the operating utility’s money 
passes out of its hands to any investor. 
That is the virtue of state regulation, 
and that is its undeniable accomplish- 
ment. No matter what speculative dis- 
asters there may have been in financial 
organizations investing in public util- 
ities, no matter how regrettable these 
were from the standpoint of the in- 
vestor, little if any connection can be 
established between them and_ the 
broader question of public utility rates 
or public utility regulation. 


The consumer is interested in more 
than low rates. He is interested in an 
alert and dependable service which is 
capable of growing in usefulness to him. 
The cost of public utility service is se 
small that even a rate reduction ruinous 
to a company might save the typical 
customer less than a dollar a month— 
and at the same time destroy the com- 
pany’s ability to meet consumers’ de- 
mands. So it is as much the function 
of any regulatory body to insist on high 
service standards as to keep rates at 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Public Interest 


By Karl T. Compton 


President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Address at Public Utilities Forum of Investment Bankers Association, 


N the last analysis, the public inter- 
est in a public utility centers in two 
requirements: good service and low 

rates. To achieve these objectives, which 
can be so simply stated, is not a simple 
matter ; and hence we struggle with such 
complex questions as public vs. private 
ownership, governmental regulation, rate 
bases, holding companies, and the like. 
Sometimes, perhaps, we are inclined to 
forget that some of these elements are 
not objectives in themselves, but are only 
tools for providing good service at low 
rates. 

While the owner or the operator of a 
tool may have a natural interest in hav- 
ing his tool used and paid for, the public 
is not much concerned with the choice of 
this or that tool per se, but rather with 
the thing which the tool produces. In 
the present case the public’s interest in 
the tool is its concern lest legislation, or 
private monopoly, or government own- 
ership, or methods of financing should 
cast the public utility business into a 
form which may prove incapable of pro- 
ducing the best results in service and 
rates, 

The usual approach to these problems 
is centered largely around the question 
of how large the profits shall be and 
who shall get them: the stockholders as 
a dividend return on their investment, 
the government by taxation or owner- 
ship, the consumer through reduced 
rates, or the employee in increased wages. 
These questions are all highly impor- 
tant, but there is one other considera- 
tion, which I believe to be more basic 
and of more far-reaching social signifi- 
cance than any of these, but which is 
generally overlooked in discussions of 
the public utility problem: ““What con- 
ditions will best promote those technical 
developments which will give the best 
service to the public five, ten, twenty-five 
years hence?” 


Undoubtedly the ultimate public wel- 
fare is of more importance than this 
year’s rates, or profits, or service. In 
many of the public utility fields, new 
technological improvements are inherent- 
ly capable of far greater contribution to 
public welfare than is 
scheme of regulation of management or 
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profits. I would therefore urge a study 
of past experience and present trends to 
ascertain what type of regulation, man- 
agement or ownership will most favor 
continual improvement of the service, 
and then the encouragement of this type 
by legislation and all other means. 


Take this illustration: A few weeks 
ago I was in a committee meeting in 
Boston when it became highly important 
to have the advice of a member who was 
then in London. I called the long dis- 
tance telephone operator and asked to 
speak with our friend at such and such 
a club in London. She asked me to hold 
the line and, within less than a minute 
we were in conversation with complete 
ease and distinctness. Think back ten, 
twenty, thirty years and realize the tre- 
mendous technical progress which has 
been made available to the public as a 
public service in the communications 
field! Such development is the very 
foundation of good service and low rates. 

My first thought, therefore, on the 
question of the “public interest” in a 
public utility would be to find those 
conditions under which this type of tech- 
nical progress can most certainly be 
made. In the search for those conditions 
I would study the varied experiences of 
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many agencies, always with the query: 
‘What features have made for progress 
and good service; what for stagnation, 
inefficiency and failure to grasp oppor- 
tunities?” 

The first striking feature of public 
utilities is that they are practically all 
monopolies, at least within any given 
region. This situation is necessary in 
the interest of good and economical ser- 
vice. Our streets could not give space 
to competing systems of gas and water 
mains, sewers, electric power cables or 
street cars. The inconvenience of com- 
peting telephone systems is obvious. All 
these services require expensive installa- 
tions, so that duplicating systems would 
mean duplicating and therefore higher 
costs. 

The size of the region over which 
advantageous monopoly must exist varies 
widely. A municipal sewer system is 
complete within its local drainage and 
discharge region. By present methods 
electric power can be economically dis- 
tributed over an area within not more 
than about 250 miles from the generat- 
ing station, but there are great advan- 
tages in interconnections over far wider 
areas, to provide reserve power in times 
of breakdown or other emergency with- 
out costly duplication of generating 
equipment and to permit more econom- 
ical load factors. Telephone and tele- 
graph must be unified nation-wide sys- 
tems to fulfil their missions adequately. 
Railroads likewise form a nation-wide 
network, and the public suffers through 
lack of their better coordination despite 
continual improvement. 


While the idea of monopoly has be- 
come tinged with suspicion, due to some 
flagrant abuses and much political flout- 
ing for purposes of demagoguery, there 
is nothing inherently anti-social or anti- 
democratic in a monopoly. It is, in fact, 
encouraged by law when the public in- 
terest is best served thereby. Patents on 
inventions, for example, are monopolies 
granted to stimulate invention and to 
encourage the rapid bringing of inven- 
tions into public use. Similarly, fran- 
chises are monopolies granted to permit 
the efficient rendering of some public 
service. Public utility monopolies are of 
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this latter type and are a practical neces- 
sity. 

The question is sometimes asked: 
“Why are gas and electric distributing 
systems considered to be public utilities 
and monopolistic, while gasoline, coal 
and food distributing systems are not so 
considered, and are highly competitive?” 
The answer is because these latter ser- 
vices require no expensive and fixed 
equipment permanently connecting to 
homes or factories. If the art of grocery 
distribution, for example, should ever 
develop to the stage at which food is 
delivered to the home through pneumatic 
tubes from a distributing system—or if 
milk were delivered through pipes, then 
undoubtedly grocery and milk distribu- 
tion would become monopolistic public 
utilities. 


As to monopolies, our problem is to 
discover that type of regulation, man- 
agement and ownership which will curb 
exploitation of the public under a mo- 
nopoly, and at the same time will main- 
tain within the structure that individual 
initiative, courage and willingness to 
take technical risks which are essential to 
rapid technical progress. In this we have 
so far largely failed. Our governmental 
regulation has been directed almost en- 
tirely at the curbing of exploitation and 
has generally ignored and sometimes even 
penalized attempts toward technical 
progress, as the following examples show. 

The new tax on undistributed profits 
is a case in point since this discourages 
improvement of plant, though it is fair 
to say that it may encourage larger 
expenditures for research. Another is 
the appearance, in the current Federal 
investigation of the A. T. and T. Com- 
pany, of a questioning of the right to 
charge against operating expenses paid 
by today’s customers the cost of research 
aimed at providing better service for 
tomorrow’s customers. (Apparently for- 
getting that today’s customers enjoy the 
benefits of similar research paid for by 
yesterday’s customers, and oblivious of 
the fact that unfavorable action on this 
question would damage the ultimate pub- 
lic interest to an extent that would prob- 
ably more than offset the entire advan- 
tages of governmental regulation.) <A 
third example of short-sighted regulatory 
pressure arose a couple of years ago when 
a governor’s committee was investigating 
the rate structures of Massachusetts 
utilities. The new high pressure steam 
electric generating plant of the Boston 
Edison Company, a notable advance in 
efficient generation built to care for ex- 
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pected increased demands for power, was 
criticized as not being a “prudent invest- 
ment” to be properly considered in the 
rate base because then, in the middle of 
the depression, it had a very low load 
factor. 

Fortunately there have been some ex- 
ceptions to this short-sightedness of reg- 
ulatory bodies. Notable is the attempt to 
retain the incentive to initiative while 
avoiding exploitation of the public 
through the adoption of sliding scale sys- 
tems whereby profits beyond a fixed min- 
imum are shared by the customers 
through reduction in rates, by the stock- 
holders through extra dividends, and by 
the employees in increased wages. Even 
these good schemes, however, have em- 
phasized alertness and conservatism of 
procedure rather than courageous initia- 
tive to proceed into unexplored technical 
fields. 

A second feature of public utilities is 
that there is a wide divergence in the 
degree to which the different ones admit 
of technical growth. Water and sewage 
systems, for example, are more nearly in 
their ultimate state of technical develop- 
ment than are electrical communications 
and power. Somewhere between these 
probably lie the railroads and gas. Thus 
it may well be that the type of owner- 
ship or control which will bring the max- 
imum ultimate public benefit differs from 
utility to utility. With one, favorable 
opportunity for technical improvement is 
a major public interest; with another, 
continuing reliable routine service is the 
principal concern. 


A third peculiarity of public utilities 
is the high ratio of capital requirements 
to production costs. For public utility 
electric companies the annual interest on 
capital investments in plant amounts to 
more than four times the production 
costs, whereas in the average of manu- 
facuring industries it is only three- 
fourths of the production costs. Thus, 
in electric and other public utilities, the 
amount of employment per dollar value 
of the business is relatively small, and 
the rate to customers depends largely on 
the interest which must be paid to secure 
the funds used in building the system, 
and the efficiency with which this build- 
ing is done. This is equally true whether 
the system be publicly or privately 
owned. 

Turn now to another aspect of our 
question. How can the public ensure 
that it receives the best possible service 
at the lowest possible rates? Two differ- 
ent approaches to the answer to this ques- 
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tion have developed in this country: 
One is continual investigation and regu- 
lation of the privately owned utilities by 
the public, through its government; the 
other is for the government actually to 
take over the public utility business by 
any one of several processes. Both are 
being done, and either one can be car- 
ried to the limit if the public makes up 
its mind to do so. 

Granting that these two avenues are 
open, what are some of the considera- 
tions that enter into the problem of find- 
ing the best solution to the basic prob- 
lem: procurement of best service at low- 
est rates? Obviously what the public 
wants or does is not always to its best 
interests, for it may be uninformed, or 
swayed by prejudice, or manipulated by 
propaganda of politicians on one hand or 
self-interested business groups on the 
other. Proper education of the public, 
with facts and arguments pro and con, 
is therefore a highly necessary basis for 
any wise action in those matters. 


I should hope, in the public interest, 
that there will soon come a more con- 
strygtive approach than that typified in 
the recent Wheeler-Rayburn bill enacted 
by the last Congress. I do not question 
the sincere desire of the authors of this 
bill to benefit the public, and I believe 
that there is adequate evidence of abuses 
in the management of public utilities, in 
several directions and in numerous in- 
stances, to justify a legislative attempt to 
curb these abuses. What is so disheart- 
ening is the manner and spirit in which 
this legislation was carried through. 

The “Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935” starts out by listing 
some dozen or so situations which en- 
danger public interest and acts of 
profiteering at the expense of investors 
or consumers, and then states, “It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of this 
Act * * * to meet the problems and 
eliminate the evils connected with the 
public utility holding company * * * 
and to provide at the end of five years 
for the abolition of the public utility 
holding company.” 

Let me suggest an analogous proce- 
dure. It is unfortunately a fact that not 
all husbands treat their wives with the 
proper loyalty and affection. This is 


really a matter of public concern. A bill 
is introduced in Congress which starts 
out by listing a dozen or so ways in 
which husbands may abuse their wives, 
or have abused their wives and then 
states: “It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this act * * * to meet the prob- 
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lems and eliminate the evils connected 
with marriage * * * and to provide at 
the end of five years for the abolition of 
marriage.” 

The intent may be quite laudable but 
the method is, shall we say, at least a 
bit precipitate. For holding companies, 
like marriages, perform some very useful 
functions. Would it not be better, in 
the public interest, first to discover the 
inherently bad or dangerous features of 
the holding company plan, and then to 
adopt a procedure which will conserve 
the good and eliminate the bad? 

Among the bad practices which have 
occurred in holding companies are: (1) 
stock leverage, whereby minority inves- 
tors holding common stock may reap 
inordinate profits compared with major- 
ity investors in bonds or preferred stocks 
—this profit increasing by leaps and 
bounds up through successive stages of 
holding companies; (2) upstream loans, 
against securities of holding companies 
which are supported by no real property ; 
(3) excessive charges by the holding 
companies against their operating com- 
panies for management or construction 
or equipment, to the detriment of in- 
vestors and customers of the operating 
companies. Such bad practices are neither 
inherent in the holding company system, 
nor are they universal. Unfortunately 
their existence cannot be denied and, if 
this system is forced out, the basic blame 
will not be upon Congress or the Presi- 
dent, but upon those anti-social and ir- 
responsible individuals in the privately 
owned public utility business whose ac- 
tions have been based upon that socially 
most immoral motive—the desire to get 
something for nothing, and who thus 
made a great business vulnerable to at- 
tack. 


Among the advantages of the holding 
company system are: (1) distribution of 
risks, thus permitting cheaper financing 
and protecting investors and consumers 
alike; (2) inherent possibilities of more 
efficient management and servicing; (3) 
operating in territories where antiquated 
regional legal restrictions would make 
operation under any other form of man- 
agement impossible (for example, Phila- 
delphia could not get electric power 
from the Susquehanna River under ex- 
isting laws, except through the device of 
several separate operating companies 
united under a holding company). Out 
of my rather limited knowledge of pub- 
lic utility holding companies, I am pretty 


well convinced that there exist such com- | 


panies which have avoided the bad prac- 
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tices and employed the good ones in the 
public interest. 

Therefore, in the public interest, | 
most sincerely hope that the recent legis- 
lation on these matters may be reconsid- 
ered, not on the basis of attack on vs. 
support of holding companies, but in 
the spirit of fostering what we have 
that is good and eliminating what is evil, 
and in the spirit of cooperation between 
our agents the government and our ser- 
vants the public utility companies which 
is possible if the approach is made on 
this basis. 


Next | venture, with trepidation, to 
suggest an approach to that most “dy- 
namitic” question of private vs. public 
ownership of public utilities. Perhaps 
different answers can be obtained ac- 
cording as the question is approached 
from the idealistic or the realistic point 
of view. I think the proper point of 
view is the realistic one, strained a little 
toward the idealistic side. Realistically, 
therefore, let us see what facts and ex- 
periences we have to go on. 

On the side of private ownership, we 
see that the great railroad system, the 
backbone of our industrial, agricultural 
and economic life has been built up in 
the last one hundred years. The electric 
power and light system has been devel- 
oped within less than sixty years. Our 
telephoné service is of about the same 
age. On the whole they have shown 
astounding technical development, have 
given continually better and more exten- 
sive service to the public at reducing 
rates, have been efficiently managed by 
the best available technical and admin- 
istrative talent. 

On the side of government ownership, 
I can see no comparable evidence of 
ability to operate and at the same time 
technically develop a public service. 
True, many Federal agencies of the gov- 
ernment like the Bureau of Standards, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils and the Reclama- 
tion Service have done their work loyal- 
ly and effectively, but these are not 
operating agencies in a comparable cate- 
gory. The record of the Post Office De- 
partment shows faithful routine service 
but certainly shows no evidence of abil- 
itv to handle such situations as the 
railroad, electrical and communication 
industries have handled well. Many 
other government bureaus and agencies 
also have performed faithful routine ser- 
vice, but in general they have shown 
less ability to improve service even in 
their own fields than have independent 
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agencies, and they have followed rather 
than led the way. 

I would make some exceptions, how- 
ever. Public health service has been 
good, due, I believe, largely to the high 
standards set by the private medical pro- 
fession and the inherently altruistic na- 
ture of the work which has attracted a 
high type of personnel. Municip ~ water 
and sewage have, on the whole, been 
well handled. Those services, however, 
have peculiarities which render public 
ownership peculiarly necessary, such as 
requirements of land and necessity for 
operation more or less independently of 
individual ability to pay. They are, fur- 
thermore, in that category in which pub- 
lic interest demands chiefly reliable 
routine service rather than further de- 
velopment of increased and improved 
service. The Army and Navy are splen- 
did operating services, but they are in a 
unique class because they are career ser- 
vices, the only large ones in our govern- 
ment, and public opinion demands their 
efficiency and freedom from _ political 
interference. Also it is true that some 
municipal public utility gas and electric 
companies have operated efficiently and 
given good service at low rates. This 
has been particularly true in towns and 
small cities where a modern Diesel en- 
gine plant gives economical power and 
local pride and sense of public responsi- 
bility induce high minded citizens to 
donate able service as directors, with 
freedom from political interference. 


Consider next the matter of technical 
progress. In the early days the public 
utility companies were, at the same time, 
the manufacturing and research develop- 
ment bodies. Now the utility companies 
are distinct from the equipment manu- 
facturing companies, and the equipment 
companies have largely taken over the 
responsibility for research and develop- 
ment. This is natural. If, however, it 
should proceed to the extent that the 
utility companies no longer perform or 
support research and development in 
their fields, then one of the strong argu- 
ments for private ownership would have 
disappeared. What are the facts regard- 
ing research and development which can 
guide us in our judgment of the relative 
advantages of public or private owner- 
ship? 

In the telephone industry we have the 
high water mark in consistent, effective 
technical improvement of service. Here 
practically all research and development 
are centered in the Bell Laboratories, 
operating under the A. T. and T. Com- 
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pany as the holding company for all the 
operating companies in the country. The 
operating companies pay the bills, as part 
of the service charge by the holding com- 
any, and the benefits are passed on as 
quickly as possible to the customers. In 
this industry, several per cent of revenue 
has consistently been spent on research, 
and a high standard of technical quali- 
fications is maintained for employees. 

In the electric power and light indus- 
try, most of the research is being done 
by the equipment companies, although 
some of the operating companies, like 
Detroit Edison, have carried on notable 
research programs. Also through the 
association of operating companies, the 
Edison Electric Institute, a significant 
program of research is being supported 
in various laboratories, looking toward 
better equipment, improved service and 
new uses for electricity. Through this 
Institute and its member companies, 
somewhat over $1,000,000 is being spent 
annually for these objectives, which rep- 
resents about one-fifth of one per cent of 
net income of the entire industry. This 
is good, but the industry would be more 
healthy if it were larger. To illustrate 
its value, I would recite the experimen- 
tal work which has been in the discovery 
and use of electrons—work that has cre- 
ated $50,000,000 worth of business a 
year within about thirty years since the 
electron was first discovered. 


In the railroads the situation is less 
satisfactory from this point of view. 
Having developed vigorously up to a 
certain point, they have tended to rest 
on their laurels. The operating com- 
panies do little or no research, leaving 
this to the equipment companies. Per- 
haps because these are not centralized, 
their record of achievement is not im- 
pressive in comparison with what might 
have been accomplished except in the 
field of safety devices. An encouraging 
sign is the attention which the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has recently 
been giving to the subject, but how 
whole-hearted and effective it will be re- 
mains to be seen. Undoubtedly my re- 
marks will be countered by reference to 
streamlining, Diesel and high pressure 
steam motive power, air conditioning, 
and the like; to which I would recounter 
that these improvements have simply 
been appropriated from other laborato- 
ries and adapted to the railroads; and 
that, whatever railroads have done, the 
art of transportation has gone ahead by 
leaps and bounds all around them while 
they have stood relatively still in a tech- 
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nical fashion for a generation. One can- 
not but wonder what might have been 
accomplished in railroad transportation 
if, like the telephone industry, several per 
cent of revenue had been continually de- 
voted to technical improvement and if, 
like telephone, electrical, automobile and 
aircraft industries, a high percentage of 
highly trained technical men had been 
brought into the organization. For the 
railroad problems are every bit as tech- 
nical and the new opportunities are prob- 
ably nearly as great as in these. 


There are many forward-looking and 
able men in the railroad industry who 
are trying to bring about a more progres- 
sive program and it is greatly to be 
hoped that they may carry their col- 
leagues with them. Sometimes I have 
wondered whether you men in the in- 
vestment banking field do not have a 
responsibility to use means at your dis- 
posal to inject new life into the situation. 
A critically needed form of such new 
life is technically trained men. The pres- 
ent situation is not attractive to such 
men, and both tradition and seniority 
rules are a handicap. But something 
serious and vigorous really needs to be 
done in the interest both of customers 
and investors. Perhaps I have gone off 
my track in these remarks; but they do 
bear upon the public interest and they 
do bear on the question whether public 
or private ownership would most ex- 
pedite improvement of service. 

Turn now to the government’s record 
in such matters. A bright spot here is 
the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the affiliated state experiment 
stations in improving soils, crops, stock 
and helping the farmer to get the most 
out of his farm. Here Congress and 
state legislatures have been continuously 
interested and generous. The objectives 
of this governmental aid are good, and 
easy to understand and, besides, the 
farmers constitute a predominant bloc 
of the population and have many votes. 
In some other fields, however, the pic- 
ture is not so rosy. 

When the former Director of the 
Budget, in the early days of the depres- 
sion, was impelled by administrative 
order and personal conviction to balance 
the national budget, he cut the scientific 
,Services more severely than any others— 
though himself a technically trained man 
and a firm believer in the permanent 
values of scientific work. Under the cir- 
cumstances I respect him for so doing 
because he held his official duty and his 
convictions regarding the supreme im- 
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portance of safeguarding national credit 
above his personal inclinations and his 
beliefs in less critical matters. But the 
point is that the scientific services were 
so severely cut because they had relatively 
little political power—and the cutting 
had to be done where it would not be 
politically blocked. I cite this simply as 
a striking illustration that our legislators 
do not feel strongly about the public 
value of research, or sufficiently appreci- 
ate the capital loss in discharging a 
trained technical staff, or the permanent 
losses entailed in interrupting a scientific 
program. During this same difficult 
financial period, private industrial organ- 
izations did not in general reduce re- 
search activities despite reduced income, 
and in many cases they even increased 
their research activities, in order more 
quickly to put themselves again in an 
advantageous position. 


Take another illustration. Several 
billions of dollars have been spent re- 
cently by the government in building 
public works. Despite urgent recom- 
mendations by practically every national 
scientific and engineering organization, 
and despite what I believe to have been 
the sympathetic attitude of the Public 
Works Administrator, none of this huge 
expenditure was set aside for research 
and development work aimed at knowl- 
edge on which better public works can 
be built in the future. The reason was 
simply because there was no allowance 
in the appropriation act whereby funds 
could be used for this purpose. (Some 
research work was done by the Reclama- 
tion Service and other agencies when it 
was necessary for the immediate con- 
struction.) This again indicates that 
our legislators, as a group, are not much 
interested in such matters, probably do 
not understand them, and center their 
interests on things more obvious, per- 
sonal and immediate. I can imagine 
no private enterprise, however backward, 
which would spend billions of dollars on 
a product without taking steps looking to 
its future improvement. 

Once again, there has been a hue and 
cry to find new industries to provide 
employment. Critics have called our 
technologists barren and impotent be- 
cause they have not passed another mod- 
ern miracle and given birth to some 
great new industrial activity. But we 
know what the limitations are, and the 
long period of pure scientific research, 
invention and technical development 


which must first lay the foundations. 
Herbert Hoover, while Secretary of 
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Commerce, gave a warning that was 
generally unheeded because generally not 
understood when he pointed out that in- 
dustrial development was so_ rapidly 
overtaking pure scientific discovery that 
industry ran danger of a shortage of new 
“building blocks” on which to build. 
Well, no group has been more eager to 
find new industrial projects than has the 
national government during the period 
of the depression. But though urged, by 
one technical group after another and 
even from within the governmental 
group itself, to follow the one proven 
and sure path to this objective by stimu- 
lating research in the basic sciences, no 
constructive action has yet been taken. 

I think there is fair hope that real 
interest in such matters by several mem- 
bers of the present administration may 
soon lead to some favorable action. But 
on the record to date, it is such evidences 
of lack of interest or limitation of vision, 
at least along directions of technological 
progress, that constitute to my mind the 
strongest argument against governmen- 
tal ownership of at least those public util- 
ities in fields where large improvements 
are still possible in the type, extent and 
economy of the service to be rendered. 


To this conclusion I would add a 
qualification. I believe all fair minded 
men must admit that 
supervision, occasional searching investi- 
gations and even a certain amount of ac- 
tual and threatened competition—if not 
carried too far—are necessary accompani- 
ments to private ownership if the best 
public interest is to be served. This con- 
clusion is based partly on the human 
frailty, of individuals and organizations 
alike, of not putting forth their best 
efforts except under stress. In a young 
enterprise this stress often comes from 
the excitement of achievement; in a new 
venture, like the TVA perhaps, this 
stress may partake of the reformer’s 
zeal; but in the long steady pull, compe- 
tition, danger, inspection are powerful 
preventives of laxity on one hand and 
abuse of situations on the other. I base 
the conclusion also on the actual good 
results which threats of govermental 
competition have produced—some of 
them little short of astonishing. 


governmental 


Thus far I have tried to approach 
these questions as a realist. If they be 
approached as an idealist, I can get any 
answer to these questions that I like, 
for in an ideal situation either public 
or private ownership would work well, 
regulation would not be needed, and 
everybody would prosper happily. 
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For example, if our government were 
such as to encourage a fine type of career 
service in all its branches, drawing the 
most gifted and best trained men of the 
country to a noble career dominated by 
a high sense of public responsibility and 
altruistic purpose—and if we could count 
on our elected officers and representa- 
tives to exercise the highest type of intel- 
ligence, vision, judgment and consistency 
—then I would have not the least fear 
of placing the public’s interests in the 
public utility field in the hands of the 
government. But, realistically, this is 
not the picture, and I need not enumer- 
ate the flaws and distortions in it. 


Take a look at the other side. If pri- 
vate industry could eliminate its abuses, 
sharing profits on a reasonable basis be- 
tween investors, customers and employ- 
ees, and if it were truly progressive tech- 
nically, and if it intelligently and con- 
sistently made its first thought the pub- 
lic interest, then I would also feel per- 
fectly happy about private ownership 
and could see no excuse for severe gov- 
ernmental restrictions or seizure. As we 
all know the picture is not really so per- 
fect. But of the two imperfect pictures 
I believe that under existing conditions 
private ownership is the fairer picture 
and that the public interest will in this 
manner be best served. 

I have tried to present considerations 
of basic nature and to view both sides of 
these questions fairly. I must admit 
both fallibility and possibility of preju- 
dice. Such prejudice may arise from 
environment, as suggested in the follow- 
ing paragraphs from a letter which I 
recently received. ‘The writer said: 

“In my particular work, public utility 
regulation, I have found the engineers 
especially as the defenders of private 
against public interest. This fact has 
its origin in the engineering schools 
where the engineering professors prepare 
the students for the defense of private 
interests, and where there is little open- 
minded regard for the public aspects of 
industrial organization. This situation 
cbtains in your own institution. Your 
engineering professors not only glorify 
public utility organizations which cannot 
be rationally defended, but snipe gener- 
ally at ideas of economic reconstruction 
and at government efforts concerned 
with protection and advancement of pub- 
lic interest. Here is a basic defect in 
education, and unfortunately it is gross- 
ly accentuated in the employment of 
engineers by the public utility compa- 

* ” 
nies. 
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To this, and more, I replied in part 
as follows: 

“You are undoubtedly right in your 
thought that the majority of engineering 
school graduates are sentimentally favor- 
able to the privately-owned public util- 
ities and I think there are several sufh- 
cient and proper reasons for this feeling. 
One is the romance of discovery and 
building which surrounds this industry. 
A second is the fact that, despite what- 
ever lapses and failures may be pointed 
out, the industry has been vigorous and 
has built up a tremendous service in a 
surprisingly short length of time. It has 
also a reputation of having given the 
public continuously improved service at 
decreasing rates. 

“Over against this picture our young 
men see various examples of stagnation, 
inefficiency and graft in publicly oper- 
ated affairs. Whatever may be said of 
unjustified profits in private public util- 
ity organizations can certainly be at 
least matched by inefficiency, raw deals 
and operation for personal benefits in 
organizations under the control of polit- 
ical bodies. 

“Of course neither of these criticisms 
can be applied wholesale. I know of 
many public utility executives who are 
decidedly socially minded and who have 
strenuously and effectively worked to 
avoid exploitation of the public. I know 
similarly of high-minded governmental 
officials and efficient governmental bu- 
reaus. The point that I would make is 
simply that because of abuses on one 
side, one cannot necessarily argue for 
the other side.” 


With these remarks, I conclude by 
saying that there is one rather recent 
development which seems to me to be 
basically on the right track and worthy 
of more extended application. In _ re- 
cent actions by directors of corporations, 
it has been most notable to see the trend 
in recognizing social responsibility and 
public interest by joint consideration of 
investors, employees and the public. Ex- 
tra dividends have been accompanied 
by wage bonuses and frequently by price 
reductions. This seems to me to exempli- 
fy the ideal and healthy situation, for 
all groups become partners, mutually in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise. 

This feature finds its expression in the 
private public utility industry in the slid- 
ing scale plan which, ideally, should fix 
a suitable contractual minimum of inter- 
est paid to investors and wages paid to 
employees and a similar maximum in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PRIZES 


to be administered by the 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


AND AWARDED IN 1937 





PRIZES TO INDIVIDUALS 
For Papers on Subjects Relating to the Electric Light and Power Industry 


BYLLESBY PRIZE........ Accounting 


Cash prizes of $100, $50 and $25 donated by 

Public Utility Service Corporation; in memory 

of Colonel H. M. Byllesby, for the three most 

meritorious papers on any Accounting sub- 

ject relating to the Electric Light and Power 
Industry. 


FORBES PRIZE ........ Public Relations 


A cash award of $250 donated by Mr. B. C. 

Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine, for the most 

meritorious paper dealing with the subject 

of Public Relations in the Electric Light and 
Power Industry. 


LINDEMANN PRIZE. . . Electric Cookery 


Cash prizes of $150, $100 and $50 donated 

by Mr. A. L. Lindemann, President, A. J. 

Lindemann and Hoverson Company, for the 

three most meritorious papers dealing with 

the Advantages of Electric Cookery for 
Domestic. Purposes. 


McGRAW PRIZE......... Engineering 


Cash prizes of $250, $150 and $100 donated by 
Mr. James H. McGraw, Honorary Chairman, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, for the 
three most meritorious papers on any Engi- 
neering or Technical subject relating to the 
Electric Light and Power Industry. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS OF CONTESTS FOR PRIZES TO INDIVIDUALS 


Any person employed by an electric light and power company 


Papers will not be returned to contestants, but will become the 

of the Edison Electric Institute and will be available for 

inspection at the General Offices of the Institute. The right is re- 
to publish any paper entered in the contest. 

The first Page of the manuscript must give the following information: 

the name of the prize for which the paper is submitted, title of paper, 

name of —_— name and address of employing company, title or 





‘ion and home address. One paper may not be 
submitted for more than one prize. 


PAPERS FOR ABOVE PRIZES MUST BE FORWARDED, IN DUPLICATE, BY MARCH 1, 1937 











PRIZES TO COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
For Accomplishments in Specified Activities 


CHARLES A. COFFIN AWARD 

Sponsored by the General Electric Company 
A Gold Medal, known as the Charles A. Coffin Medal, will 
be awarded to the public utility operating company within 
the United States which, during the year 1936, has made a 
distinguished contribution to the development of electric light 
and power for the convenience and well being of the public 
and the benefit of the industry. The company awarded the 
medal will also receive $1,000 for its employes’ benefit or 
similar fund. 

AUGUSTUS D. CURTIS AWARD 

Lighting of Buildings 

A certificate donated by Messrs. Darwin Curtis and Kenneth Curtis, of 
Curtis Lighting, Incorporated, in memory of Augustus D. Curtis, to the 
public utility operating company within the United States which, during 
the twelve month period ending March 1, 1937, has shown the greatest 
contribution to the advancement of Artificial Illumination of interiors or 
exteriors of Commercial and Public Buildings, and a cash prize of $300 
to the individual or individuals in that company responsible for the 
achievement. A second prize of $200 and a third prize of $100 to the in- 
dividual or individual: ponsible for the achi of the i 
adjudged second and third in the contest. 








GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARD 
Domestic Electric Cookery Load 


A trophy donated by Mr. George A. Hughes, President, Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance Company, Inc., to the public 
utility operating company within the United States which, 
during the year 1936, has shown the greatest contribution to 
the development of the Domestic Electric Cookery Load 
through promotion, or selling, or both, and cash prizes total- 
ing $1,000 to the individuals responsible for the achievement. 


THOMAS W. MARTIN AWARD 


Rural Electrification 

A bronze plaque donated by Mr. Thomas W. Martin, Presi- 
dent, Alabama Power Company, to the public utility operat- 
ing company within the United States which, during the 
year 1936, has shown the greatest contribution to the advance- 
ment of Rural Electrification-Agricultural advancement 
within the company’s territory due to uses of electricity, 
development of rural load, cooperation with other agencies, 
extension of rural lines, organization and plan for conducting 
rural electric development. 


IMPORTANT—Complete details for the Charles A. Coffin Award, the Augustus D. Curtis Award, the 
George A. Hughes Award, and the Thomas W. Martin Award should be secured from the Secretary, 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Elaborate and costly exhibits are unnecessary. The merit of the enterprise presented in papers or ex- 
hibits will be the prime factor in determining awards, without regard to the size of competing companies. 


PRESENTATIONS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS MUST BE FORWARDED BY APRIL 1, 1937 








Papers and exhibits for 1937 prizes should be addressed to the Secretary, Edison Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Winners will be announced and prizes awarded at the 
1937 Convention of the Edison Electric Institute 


PRIZE AWARDS COMMITTEE: Charles W. Kellogg, James E, Davidson, Frank W. Smith, Chairman, M. T. Chandler, Secretary 
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The Government's Power Program 


By Gus W. Dyer 


Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


From the New York Sun of Jan. 4, 1937. Reprinted by permission. 


HERE are many public utilities, 

but the problem of the electric 

power business in its relation to 
the Government has been given such em- 
phasis by the Federal Government that 
this may be taken as representative of all 
public utilities. 

From the beginning of our history 
down to the present administration “the 
generation and distribution of power 
have been regarded as exclusively a mat- 
ter of State concern.” All corporations 
doing business in this field operate under 


State charters, and are responsible to and _ 


regulated by the State Governments. 
Practically all the business done by elec- 
tric power companies is local in nature. 
Under the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
ernment is given no sort of power to 
control or regulate business of this na- 
ture. The only part of the business that 
can be brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government at all is the 
interstate transmission of power and this 
is a matter of so little importance that it 
cannot be seriously considered. 

State commissions have been estab- 
lished in all but six of the States with 
broad regulatory powers over the elec- 
tric power business. The creation of 
these State commissions began nearly 
thirty years ago. Of the more than 140,- 
000 decisions of these commissions with 
reference to problems of regulation 
brought before them, less than one per 
cent have been appealed to the State 
courts, and less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the decisions were appealed 
to the Federal courts. These facts indi- 
cate that State commissions have been 
far more efficient in regulating public 
utilities than is generally supposed. 

This represents the American consti- 
tutional system under which all electric 
power companies were chartered, and 
under which they have been supplied 
with capital by millions of individual 
stockholders and by savings banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies rep- 
resenting additional millions of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


$260,000,000 Taxes 
Under State regulation electric power 
companies are now paying about $260,- 
000,000 a year in taxes. This is about 


16 per cent of the gross revenue received 
by the companies. 

Potential competition has always been 
open to cities and communities. If citi- 
zens are not satisfied with the service 
given by private companies, the cities 
and communities may own and operate 
their own plants. Private and municipal 
ownership of electric utilities began in 
the same year, 1882. After more than 
fifty years of development side by side, 
the private companies are producing 95 
per cent of the total power supply. 

Since 1882, of the 3938 electric plants 
established by municipalities, 2068 were 
sold or abandoned. Of the 1849 munici- 
pal plants in operation in 1932, 944 
bought all of their power supply from 
privately owned electric plants. From 
1920 to 1930, 421 municipal generating 
plants were established. But by the end 
of 1932, 317 of the 421 had been aban- 
doned. 

These facts indicate that the people 
of this country have discovered from 
much experience that there is certainly 
no decided advantage in government 
ownership over private ownership. 

State control of public utilities is in 
accord with the old Anglo-Saxon theory 
of local self-government. The basis of 
the theory is that the people vitally af- 
fected by the service should hold and 
exercise the powers of control and regu- 
lation. 

In his fight against holding companies, 
President Roosevelt subscribes unreserv- 
edly to the principle that he is now at- 
tempting to destroy. “Most of us agree,” 
says the President, ‘“‘that we should take 
the control and the benefits of the essen- 
tially local operating utility industry out 
of a few financial centers and give back 
that control and those benefits to the 
localities which produce the business and 
create the wealth.”’ Now he is advocat- 
ing that this control be taken away from 
those communities that produce the busi- 
ness and create the wealth and placed— 
not in a few centers under efficient busi- 
ness direction—but in one center— 
Washington—under political control. 


Constitutionality 


It is not only unconstitutional but un- 
warranted presumption to assume that 
the States are incompetent to exercise 
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the function of regulating their own 
local affairs—a function conferred on 
them by the Constitution. If this pre- 
sumption is sound, then the whole theory 
of local self-government for which 
Anglo-Saxons have struggled for more 
than a thousand years is wrong and 
should be repudiated. 

That the Federal Government has no 
constitutional right to take over the reg- 
ulation and control of the electric power 
business was practically conceded by 
David E. Lilienthal, one of the three 
directors of the Tennessee Valley move- 
ment. In commenting on the decision of 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes in the Smith 
v. Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Mr. Lilienthal said: “That it shows a 
clear inclination on the part of the court 
—as do other portions of this opinion 
and other recent holdings—to sustain 
State power over what in point of law 
and fact and tradition, are essentially 
local problems, can hardly be doubted.” 

It is also practically conceded that the 
Federal Government has no constitu- 
tional right to engage in electric power 
business as such in competition with pri- 
vate companies. The only authority it 
has to sell electric power at all under a 
decision of the Supreme Court is its au- 
thority to sell the electric power that is 
produced incidentally as a by-product of 
the Wilson Dam that was constructed 
for war purposes. This decision really 
has little or no significance with refer- 
ence to the Tennessee Valley movement. 
The Government has always exercised 
the unquestioned right to sell any by- 
product of value that was incidental to 
constitutional activities. 


Nationwide Plan 


Notwithstanding these plain facts, the 
administration has launched a great elec- 
tric power movement that is nationwide 
in scope. The purpose of the movement 
has been explained by the men appointed 
by the President to direct it. 

“The power program of Congress and 
the President,” says Mr. Lilienthal, 
“has as its major objective a constantly 
wider use of electricity. The goal of 
this national power policy is nothing less 
than the electrification of the homes and 
the farms of the United States.” 

Dr. A. E. Morgan stated before a 
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Senate committee that the major pur- 
pose of the $198,000,000 appropriated to 
build six dams was to develop electric 
power. He also testified that most of the 
$300,000,000 spent in constructing the 
dams is for power development. 

But the enormous appropriation was 
made by Congress under the declaration 
that the purpose of the appropriation 
was to improve navigation and make 
flood control effective. The real purpose 
was concealed under fictitious declara- 
tions in order to make a measure consti- 
tutional in law that is unconstitutional 
in principle. It was an attempt to 
thwart the purposes of the Constitution 
and impair its force by the legerdemain 
of political trickery. ‘Those who had en- 
gineered and supported this conspiracy 
against the Constitution had taken sol- 
emn oaths to protect and defend the 
Constitution. 

The violation of the sanctity of an 
oath considered so serious by the author 
of the Ten Commandments that a spe- 
cific penalty was added to the command- 
ment prohibiting such violation. ‘The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh His name in vain,” this com- 
mandment is primarily against the viola- 
tion of the sanctity of an oath. 

The moral breakdown that is involved 
in this contemptible trickery against the 
Constitution is far more serious to the 
life of the nation than any material con- 
sideration. A government that seeks to 
rupture and defeat the mandates of a 
Constitution to which it is obligated 
under oath, disqualifies itself to pass on 
any type of business ethics. If a govern- 
ment would prosecute crooked corpora- 
tions for evasions of the law by false 
declarations, it must come into court 
with clean hands. 

The Sherman anti-trust law imposes 
a heavy fine or imprisonment or both on 
every person who shall attempt to mo- 
nopolize any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several States. Yet the 
Government as a competitor of the pri- 
vate power companies offers large gifts 
of the taxpayers’ money to municipalities 
to induce them to drive out its competi- 
tors and buy all of its power from the 
TVA. When the Government succeeds 
in its monopoly conspiracy, those in 
charge force the private company, under 
a threat of practical destruction, to sell 
its equipment to the Government at a 
price arbitrarily fixed by the buyers. 

Duress is used by the Government to 
force municipalities to abandon the ser- 
vice of private electric companies and 
buy all their power from the TVA. 
When Florence, Ala., hesitated to give 
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up the service it was receiving from pri- 
vate companies, the Mayor of Florence 
received a telegram from Secretary Ickes 
as follows: “The policy of the WPA is 
to support the TVA. Florence is hold- 
ing out against TVA. This administra- 
tion will advance no funds to Florence 
for expenditures inconsistent with the 
TVA plan.” 
Unfair Methods 

Perhaps no crooked monopoly in all 
our history ever resorted to methods 
more unfair, unjust, more contemptible 
than these used by the Government in 
competition with its own citizens who 
are driven out of business by the use of 
its own contributions and compelled to 
pay the expense of its own funeral. 


January, 1937 


Those who have faith in the American 
theory of government are confident that 
the Supreme Court will not permit this 
outlaw attack on the constitutional rights 
of the States, the constitutional rights of 
private business and the constitutional 
rights of millions of citizens to continue. 

If unconstitutional measures may be 
made constitutional by the legerdemain 
of deceptive declarations of purpose, the 
Constitution is a huge joke and the Su- 
preme Court is a monumental farce. 

The presumption of good faith ends 
when the facts establish bad faith. No 
presumption can stand against facts that 
destroy its foundation. 

God save the State! 


“A Prosperous Beggar” 


s HE municipal plant is a peculiar 

mendicant. Most beggars garb 
themselves in tattered raiment and even 
display crippled and distorted limbs and 
bodies. All this is calculated to create 
sympathy and extract money from the 
pockets of the passer-by. 

“Not so the municipally-owned elec- 
tric plant. It advertises itself as suc- 
cessful, prosperous and affluent, but still 
it goes begging. It asks the government 
at Washington to both lend and give it 
money. Strangely enough, this fat beg- 
gar gets away with it. 

“The liberal administrator of the 
PWA at Washington handed the mu- 
nicipal plant at Adrian, Minnesota, $11,- 
815. No, it was not a loan, it was just 
a plain out and out gift, never to be 
repaid. In like manner, it handed the 
Blue Earth plant $30,500, Litchfield 
$18,000, Moorhead $37,400, Thief River 
Falls $4,800, Austin $46,000, Buhl $8,- 
369, Alexandria $26,500, and Owatonna 
$26,100. The total is $209,484—all just 
plain gifts to these plants. 

“Tt is difficult to conceive any just 
reason why the Federal government 
should give financial aid even to an im- 
poverished and crippled electric plant in 
any municipality. A municipal electric 
plant is something different from a school 
building, a fire hall, highway or bridge. 
It is a business operated in competition 
with private business. Each one of these 
towns would be receiving its electrical 
requirements from a private company if 
the municipally-owned plants did not ex- 
ist. It would seem that the government 
should refuse money gifts for such pur- 





poses on the grounds that the local in- 
habitants should pay rates sufficient to 
maintain their own plants as other towns 
do. 

“But these gifts are not asked on the 
grounds of poverty. The plants so tap- 
ping the Federal treasury set themselves 
up as examples of successful public own- 
ership. 

“Why then, if they are successful, 
should the United States government 
give them money? Money given to them 
is your money and our money. It comes 
from the only place the government gets 
any money—namely, the taxpayers. As 
we all are taxpayers, all of us must con- 
tribute. 

“It is probably the only case in history 
where a beggar, boasting prosperity, has 
been successful in obtaining alms. 

“The record of the above gifts to 
municipal plants in Minnesota is obtain- 
able in the office of the Public Works 
Administration, St. Paul, if anyone cares 


to investigate.”"—White Bear, Minn., 
Press. 
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Fundamental Reasons for Private Ownership 


By Bernard F. Weadock 


Vice-President and Managing Director, Edison Electric Institute 


HE inherent merits of private 

enterprise and the inefficiency of 

government agencies as business 
managers are fundamental reasons for 
keeping government out of business. 

Throughout history, progress has been 
due to individuals, not to governments. 
There are no government counterparts 
to Pasteur, Faraday, Watt, Edison or 
Ford. Government can imitate, but it 
cannot pioneer, and this has been well 
understood by the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Nation. 

“Having always observed that public 
works are much less advantageously 
managed than the same are by private 
hands, I have thought it better for the 
public to go to market for whatever it 
wants, when it is to be found there.” 

“IT do not hold with those who ad- 
vocate government ownership or govern- 
ment operation of all utilities. I state 
to you categorically that as a broad gen- 
eral rule the development of utilities 
should remain, with certain exceptions, 
a function of private initiative and pri- 
vate capital.” 

The concept that, because electricity 
has become widely used and is of ma- 
terial assistance in many of the tasks of 
modern life, it should become one of 
the prerogatives of government—as Mr. 
Ross suggests in the November, 1936, 
issue of Platform News—is not consis- 
tent with these ideals of New World 
Democracy. It is more in line with the 
doctrines of the communistic school, as 
exemplified by the teachings of Lenin, 
who in his writings made a profound 
analysis of electrification as the highest 
form of technique and who developed 
a scientific theory of socialist electrifica- 
tion as the only method adequate to a 
socialist society. 

It is further to be noticed that Mr. 
Ross asserts that the private utilities’ 
only aim is profit and further states that 
“we must come to a planned economy 
in which our splendid natural resources 
will be guarded and used for the best 


1Letter of Thomas Jefferson to William B. 
Bibb, July 28, 1808. 

2 Speech of President Roosevelt as a presidential 
_— at Portland, Oregon, September 22, 


2“The New Leader,” March 12, 1927. 


Reprinted from Platform News, Dec. 1936 


good of the nation. Private companies, 
however ably managed, cannot be ex- 
pected to consider future generation, 
especially where profits are concerned.” 

If we believe there should be no profit 
for one’s labor, we should adopt the 
Communistic or the Socialistic theory 
of government which is that we shall 
all labor on a common level without the 
incentive of advancement to individual 
success. The Socialist party has long 
advocated the abolition of the profit 
system in American business in order to 
obtain a social and industrial “demo- 
cracy” in the United States. To use 
their exact language, they said: 

“Our longtime aim is the abolition of the 
profit system for private use:...” ® 

If it is meant by “planned economy” 
to so regulate the conduct of an Ameri- 
can citizen that he may by law be for- 
bidden to engage in any legitimate busi- 
ness, for profit, whether it be the rais- 
ing of pigs or the selling of electricity, 
we had best inquire as to whether we 
are willing to abandon the American 
system of ownership of property, free- 
dom of contract and freedom to labor, 
and substitute a system whereby our 
most intimate lives are regulated by a 
bureaucratic government empowered to 
confiscate private property, limit per- 
sonal freedom and so thwart our ambi- 
tions, our hopes and our aspirations as 
to reduce us to the level of those who 
live as, when and how a governmental 
overlord shall dictate. 





This article is one of a series of four 
published as debates on Government 
Ownership of electric utilities, in the 
September, October, November and 
December issues of Platform News. 
The other three articles were by Mr. 
Frank A. Newton of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, for 
the negative, and Messrs. Carl D. 
Thompson and J. D. Ross for the 
affirmative. The four articles have 
been reprinted in one pamphlet. The 
pamphlet may be secured at 10c per 
copy from the Platform News Pub- 
lishing Company, 45a Free Street, 
Portland, Maine. 
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Those who would eventually extend 
the dead hand of bureaucracy over all 
public necessities, base their arguments 
in favor of government ownership of 
electricity almost exclusively upon the 
item of lower rates to domestic users. 
It is typical of the materialists of this 
country to try to solve all problems by 
means of the dollar sign, but it is not 
the answer where electricity is concerned. 
Much more important than the 
variations of a few cents in the average 
family’s monthly bill is the effect of 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of the politicians who would, inevitably 
and ultimately, take charge of these 
great enterprises. 

How much have municipal plants 
done to make power available for indus- 
try—the backbone of the nation’s econ- 
omy? The Census shows that in 1932 
the privately-owned electric utilities sold 
98.6 per cent of the total electric power 
supplied to industry and municipal 
plants only 1.4 per cent.* In other 
words, industrial plants either cannot 
obtain electricity on a large scale from 
municipal plants or else, if it is avail- 
able, it is so much more expensive that 
they find it more economical to make 
the electricity themselves. 

If that is an indication of the value 
and availability of municipal electric 
service, the debate might as well stop 
right here and the student’s time be de- 
voted to the consideration of other prob- 
lems which are far more important in 
the nation’s present condition. 

The public isn’t being fooled. Mr. 
Ross would like to believe that ‘the 
trend is now overwhelmingly toward 
government ownership.” Springfield, 
Illinois, long one of the “show-window 
displays” of municipal ownership, has 
always had two plants, one public, one 
private, and the citizens have had plenty 
of time to weigh the merits of each. 
When the showdown came on the pro- 
posal to buy the private plant and to 
make electric service in Springfield a 
municipal monopoly, the voters declared 
that a private “yardstick” was indispen- 
sible to keep down municipal rates and 
in spite of Mr. Ross’ own activity and 
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the combined efforts of Carl D. Thomp- 
son’s Municipal Ownership League, on 
October 20th, they rejected this pro- 
posal by the vote of 21,731 to 6,838. 

Mr. Ross emphasizes the superiority 
of the bonds of public plants; they con- 
stitute, he says, a better investment and 
carry lower interest rates. And yet as 
late as 1934 a new issue of bonds of 
Mr. Ross’ own plant were offered to 
the public at prices to yield 5.25 per 
cent® when New York State bonds were 
selling at a yield of 2.85 per cent® and 
the average yield of prime corporation 
bonds was 4.00 per cent.? 

The theory that municipal bonds are 
safer than utility company bonds is en- 
tirely false. “A study just completed 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., shows that 
of the 190 American cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more, 30 cities have 
defaulted on their obligations within the 
past six years. Another 36 cities were 
in serious danger of default. This in- 
dicates that one in every three of these 
cities in the United States suffered finan- 
cial difficulties and impaired credit 
standing.”® Compare this record of 66 
cities out of 190 in trouble with that 
of the electric utility operating com- 
panies, where during the same period, 
only 10 out of some 1700 companies or 
one out of 170 have defaulted on their 
bonds and where the par value of these 
bonds in default has been only $50,- 
317,170.9 Out of a grand total of about 
$6,700,000,000 outstanding among all 
the companies: a ratio of only three- 
quarters of one per cent. 

This is quite a contrast to the state- 
ment which is made by Mr. Ross—with 
that pleasant disregard of facts which 
seems to be the prerogative of all those 
who attack the utility companies—of 
the “mismanagement and stubborn per- 
sistence in harmful policies that have 
caused the loss of hundreds of millions 
to investors, bringing distress, ruin and 
privation to multitudes of people, who 
have nearly ruined their own and the 
nation’s greatest industry and whose 
policies have endangered the financial 
institutions of the country.” 


#U. S. Census of Central Electric Light and 
Power Stations, 1932, pp. 60-61 

5 Advertisement of, new issue, Municipal Li, _ 
& Power 5% Bonds “Series 1927-LU3” in the 
= ey of April 23, 1934. 

s — - Investments—Governments 
1958 6" Edition. b 

s aay * Investments—Governments 
1936 OWaition’ p. AS. 

8 Advertisement of the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co., N. Y. Times, Oct. 13, 1936. 

®Summation of bonds stated to be in default 
in the various editions of Moody’s Manual of In- 
vestments (Utility Edition). 

10 The last report of the Bureau of Water & 
Power of the City of Los Angeles shows payments 
Jee 2» 764,239 to cover claims from this 
bey = 

ean Cleveland Municipal Light Plant,’’ 1935, 
pp.99-100. 
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Mr. Ross boasts that “a public plant 
pays no special fees to holding companies, 
management companies or promoters. . 
and none to affiliated engineering com- 
panies.” These fees are almost entirely 
confined to expert technical workers 
whose results are everywhere evident in 
the skillful, safe and economical con- 
struction of private utility enterprises and 
of whose services many municipal plants 
could profitably avail themselves. A lit- 
tle competent engineering advice from 
such an outside agency would have pre- 
vented the collapse of the St. Francis 
power dam of the City of Los Angeles, 
whose electric light department is always 
referred to as one of the most success- 
ful in the history of municipal owner- 
ship. This dam went out at midnight 
of March 12-13, 1928, and caused the 
death of more than a thousand people, 
in addition to enormous property losses. 
This collossal failure was primarily due 
to the complete disregard of the neces- 
sity of having the ground examined, the 
designs checked, and the construction 
methods criticised by disinterested out- 
side engineers. The damages caused by 
this one accident would have gone a long 
way toward meeting the fees paid by 
electric companies in the United States 
for engineering advice and construction 
supervision.?° 

It is one of the old standbys of utility 
critices that “the second reason for pub- 
lic ownership .. . is the elimination of 
political corruption by the elimination 
of special interest.” Everybody, except, 
perhaps, the hermit in the desert, has 
a “special interest” in something and the 
“special interests’ of utility men are 
usually somewhat less than the “special 
interests” of politicians. In the case of 
utilities such charges usually arise from 
the fact that some official has appeared 
to submit his views before some legisla- 
tive body. Business men, public offi- 
cials, chambers of commerce and others 
constantly testify on pending legislation. 
It is the inherent right of every citizen 
of the United States to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, 
present or prospective, as guaranteed by 
Article I of the Constitution. The pres- 
entation of their case by the privately- 
owned electric utilities or by any other 
organization before city and state bodies 
and in election campaigns is not to their 
discredit or dishonor, but perfectly right 
and proper. And the fact that results 
have very often been favorable to them 
only proves the soundness of the posi- 
tion they have taken. 

On the other hand, history records 
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astonishing cases of political influence 
and control among municipal plants. 
And, in connection with “special inter- 
ests” let us see what is, even now, taking 
place in the Cleveland Municipal Plant 
(whose low domestic rates are referred 
to at some length by Mr. Ross), as told 
by its electrical engineer, Mr. Edward 
J. Kenealy.™! 

“There are approximately 700 em- 
ployees of the Municipal Plant, of this 
number about 350 are under civil service 
classification and the other 350 are un- 
classified, appearing on the payroll as 
laborers. The fact that an employee is 
on the payroll as a laborer does not neces- 
sarily mean that he is doing the class 
of work which is commonly considered as 
labor; a large number of ‘white-collar’ 
employees doing office work are ‘labor- 
ers.’ It is the customary practice to 
pass out these ‘white-collar laboring’ jobs 
to ward leaders, precinct captains and 
other minor politicians. ... The Munic- 
ipal Plant is well able financially to 
support a large number of these politi- 
cians on its payroll. Political parties 
are a necessity and these politicians have 
their usefulness as politicians but their 
services as to the Light Plant are nil 
and the Plant would be far better off 
if it could be arranged to pay these men 
for staying home as their presence among 
the useful employees of the Plant has 
a demoralizing effect.” 

I do not mean to imply that these 
conditions are universal, or even typical 
of the better-operated municipal plants 
any more than the isolated cases of mal- 
feasance are characteristic of the utility 
industry as a whole. But politics are 
politics, and unless some new race of 
saints is bred in this country, this is a 
very real condition which must serious- 
ly be considered if the electric utilities 
are to be taken over by the government. 

There is, however, one further aspect 
of government-in-business which is equal- 
ly serious. This is the subordination of 
economy and good engineering to politi- 
cal expediency. It manifests itself in 
the United States of America in the lay- 
ing down of roads where nobody travels, 
in the digging of harbors where no ships 
enter, in the construction of waterways 
where no boats ply. In the case of elec- 
tricity, it means the construction of 


power plants where no market exists or 
where the market is adequately supplied 
by a private company and in the build- 
ing of long and expensive lines to reach 
groups of consumers which, while negli- 
gible in number or electrical needs, are 
mighty vocal in the halls of legislature. 
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In the relatively minor aspects of en- 
gineering, politics can have a devastat- 
ing effect. An instance in Mr. Ross’ 
own electric system is worth describing 
at some length as a typical object lesson. 

To care for the increasing demand for 
power, plans were made to raise the level 
of Cedar Lake, southeast of Seattle, by 
replacing the original timber cribwork 
by a masonry dam. On November 8, 
1910, a bond issue of $1,400,000 was 
ratified by the voters. Before any work 
was done, however, the city was advised 
by the State Geologist that the north 
bank of the lake, composed of a glacial 
moraine of sand and gravel, would not, 
in his opinion, hold water. This warn- 
ing was transmitted to the city council 
and published at great length in the 
newspapers. Since it could not be ignor- 
ed, a board of three engineers was ap- 
pointed to make an examination of the 
ground and to render a report. After 
a preliminary inspection and even before 
any test-holes were dug, it became evi- 
dent that the report would be unfavor- 
able. 

At this point, a private company 
would have changed its plans and made 
preparations to secure power elsewhere, 
but politics dictated that the City should 
run past all the red lights. The exact 
position of the dam had been specified 
in the bond authorization and if the 
location was changed a new popular vote 
would be necessary. The board of en- 
gineers was discharged (not, however, 
before they had prepared a vigorous 
report against further work before com- 
plete examination) and in 1914 the 
City of Seattle went ahead with the 
work. 

From the very start, the basin behind 
the dam leaked badly and the water 
soon began to escape through the north 
bank in large quantities and raised the 
level of Rattlesnake Pond, a small pond 
to the northeast and about 600 feet be- 
low the level of Cedar Lake. The vil- 
lage of Cedar Falls, on the shore of this 
pond, was flooded and destroyed. Still 
the City kept on and to avert the con- 
sequences of damage suits, proceeded to 
condemn and pay for the property so 
destroyed. 

After repeated efforts to “seal” this 
bank, a further effort was made to use 
this dam. At 6:30 P. M. on December 
23, 1918, a huge discharge of sand, 
gravel and water took place through 
the moraine, completely covering the 
Milwaukee railway tracks and barely 
missing the eastbound Limited, which 


had passed by only five minutes before,. 
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SALES—ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


(Household Models Only) 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER AND FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS OF 1936-1935 

























































































Month of Month of Month of First Eleven First Eleven 

November November October Months Months 

1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 

Total United States .......... 78,265 46,930 44,380 1,956,327 1,514,119 
OME 6s -cretateasbe dasa 24 98 43 7,045 7,825 
New Hampshire ........... 75 105 214 6,259 5,676 
, 2 EES ee 46 14 37 4,369 3,464 
BUMORUMOONED oods.c5 ass saaieu 2,229 2,238 1,499 75,053 63,679 
Mnece MANE ..cciss. cece 441 253 163 9,743 7,996 
ee Er 1,148 561 965 33,183 24,137 
Total New England ..... 3,963 3,269 2,921 135,652 112,777 
PN NS ao 6s dave atop ierere 11,057 7,421 9,295 230,514 185,584 
OM. TOMOE ei. dsiicgscacc ain s 3,987 2,881 2,105 83,940 66,348 
| 5,765 4,454 4,537 179,084 121,696 
Total Middle Atlantic ....... 20,809 14,756 15,937 493,538 373,628 
SS Sapo era aera 5,188 4,607 2,454 128,139 94,593 
Oe rr eee 2,290 1,433 924 55,227 39,107 
NN Bec eile cary lane a anid, ans otek 7,411 2,955 2,749 145,000 111,404 
III > Sassieskicizsxsiane auarseee 5,202 2,869 1,759 97,266 64,743 
DEE, ve ke bdeusewancens 1,392 633 422 32,648 25,723 
Total East No. Central ....... 21,483 12,497 8,308 458,280 335,570 
Pte eRe nae 1,741 320 596 27,805 21,470 
PER hese Scns aie cs etre aaron 929 289 397 29,553 25,171 
ES NEE eee re acer 2,570 1,527 470 61,578 46,377 
pe eer Terre 270 29 (3) 3,185 4,068 
South Dakota .......0e0005. 140 41 64 4,958 5,220 
POPII, aiidtccnic a Sieve'e teas ols 921 321 55 17,134 16,726 
reer cert te 1,067 478 243 23,102 19,659 
Total West No. Central ...... 7,638 3,005 1,822 167,315 138,691 
RPMI 5a 0.8 as s6:6-+ ‘sup Soon scenes 84 34 109 3,744 3,239 
ee ae Pres 360 448 521 20,959 21,878 
District of Columbia ....... 374 36 445 18,558 12,091 
ee Pee errr eee 1,040 303 442 30,627 22,113 
bok ee 537 242 95 23,799 16,023 
Mert CACORE .........060: 1,019 336 296 36,580 26,092 
eS ae 421 327 189 17,758 13,200 
EEOIINE Sigcsescccassmemees 2,127 479 430 33,262 28,551 
eee et. 2,160 2,388 2,271 29,260 27,597 
Total South Atlantic ......... 8,122 4,593 4,798 214,547 170,784 
IN A a tissicckorw cad oaue 776 660 375 25,818 17,807 
pO ee ee 867 408 685 29,781 25,467 
Serena 600 386 279 21,746 22,666 
OE 123 13 155 10,867 7,427 
Total East So. Central ....... 2,366 1,467 1,494 88,212 73,367 
NE 35,6 525 se mma ts 360 31 67 11,298 10,298 
ED 5 cccciawaae eran 324 510 668 19,660 15,134 
I, ov sc es ccuacn ep eds 691 465 98 19,456 17,582 
NIE 5 hei 5954s: 6 DRA RR ODS 2,340 1,545 1,011 78,941 64,816 
Total West So. Central .. 3,715 2,551 1,844 129,355 107,830 
I i a i ries 189 37 56 8,953 6,404 
DRT otc arasS7e.sish ess smate sees 225 26 60 9,197 7,158 
oo Se ree 80 19 7 2,920 2,469 
IN 6.0 a nintsten Saracens 957 65 129 14,688 11,843 
ht er on 73 56 16 3,756 3,368 
pe Sean eer 53 57 112 5,938 5,794 
BN es is bd er eon ea one 151 89 134 11,333 7,514 
NS ie ore bbw aie sacs 92 32 93 2,852 1,879 
Total Mountain ... ...... 1,820 381 607 59,637 46,429 
IID 05. 554-05 oo cena turs 1,785 671 343 32,844 22,613 
Sh od dio 8 60s tate See aes 1,377 171 205 20,944 14,800 
SR re 5,187 3,569 6,101 156,003 117,630 
WEE BOM. «seep 'asisawaae a 8,349 4,411 6.649 209,791 155.043 
This summary includes adjustment figures reported by several companies which do not represent their 


actual November sales but are corrections to be applied to their first ten months’ 


correct total apportionment among the various states for eleven months. 
(Figures based on report issued by the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association.) 


totals to give their 
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and resulting in a flood down the adjoin- 
ing canyon of Boxley Creek and the 
complete destruction of much mill pro- 
perty on its lower reaches.1* It would 
be most interesting if Mr. Ross would 
tell us just who paid for all this damage, 
the Electric Department, for whose 
benefit the dam was built, or some other 
branch of the city government. 

The remedy for such faults as may 
exist among some of the private com- 
panies is not their replacement by gov- 
ernment-in-business, with its manifest 
vices an its hypocrisy of ‘“‘operation for 
service.” Under private initiative, the 
electric light and power industry in the 
United States has developed the highest 
standards of electric supply in the world. 
Through its technical improvements it 
has revolutionized the use of electricity 
and has made its quality so uniform that 
any family can—with few exceptions— 
move anywhere throughout the country 
with the assurance that the electric ap- 
pliances will work just as well in the 
new home. At the same time rates have 
been steadily decreased in spite of ever 
mounting taxation and a rising price 
level for everything else. 

If there have been, and if there still 
are, abuses, there are adequate legislative 
remedies already at hand to deal with 
them without the complete destruction 
of an industry which has made such 
conspicuous contributions toward the 
progress of our country. 


The Public Interest 


(Continued from page 9) 


rates to customers. Profits beyond these 
contractual requirements are split three 
ways: increased dividends, increased 
wages, decreased rates. Such a plan may 
encounter difficulties in a depression, but 
I believe that it is basically sound, for 
it preserves the valuable element of re- 
ward for private initiative and progres- 
sive policy, yet introduces the cooperative 
elements that make socialistic schemes 
ideally attractive. 

Along some such lines, worked out 
wisely to meet individual situations, lies, 
in my opinion, the safest and best course 
for the private public utility business to 
survive the attacks on it and to serve 
the public interest in a more effective 
manner than is likely to come from any 
other plan of operation thus far sug- 
gested. 

1% North Bend Lumber Company vs. City of 
Seattle, 116 Wash. 500; 199 Pac. 988 (Decision 


against City sustained by State Supreme Court 
April 4, 1928). 
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Wisconsin Rural Electric 
Show Proves Huge Success 


OUTHEASTERN Wisconsin’s first 
annual Rural Electric Show, held at 
Waukesha on November 19, 20 and 21, 
was attended by more than 5,000 per- 
sons interested in rural electrification. 

The show was sponsored jointly by 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company and Wisconsin Gas & 
Electric Company. Helpful cooperation 
was extended by J. F. Thomas, Wauke- 
sha county agricultural agent, and by 
15 exhibitors who took part in the ex- 
position. 

The large response amazed all con- 
nected with arranging for the event and 
taxed the capacity of the large Dairy 
and Sale Pavilion where the show was 
held. A small number of city people 
dropped in, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority was genuine farm folk to whom 
advertising and invitations had been ad- 
dressed exclusively. 

These farm visitors were concerned 
with improving their business, their 
homes and their working conditions by 
means of electricity. They showed their 
interest by paying close attention to 
demonstrations and talks, and by ex- 
amining appliances on display. Quite 
a few placed orders for additional elec- 
trical equipment. 

Scheduled program events occupied 
part of each session, six being held, the 
remainder being left free for visitors 
to inspect the various exhibits and re- 
new acquaintances with the rural re- 
presentatives of the two utility com- 
panies. 

Program events included demonstra- 
tions of electrically operated buhr and 
hammer mills and of the application of 
ultra violet rays on cattle, pigs and 
poultry. 

An electric cooking playlet was pre- 
sented at three of the sessions. 

This proved to be an outstanding 

feature of the exposition, being a happy 
combination of entertainment and _ in- 
struction. Farm women, their husbands 
and even their children paid undivided 
attention as Miss Margaret Larsen and 
C. Swain, in the course of amusing 
dialogue and action, effectively demon- 
strated the advantages of electric cook- 
ery. 
* Attendance prizes were presented at 
each session, and on the last evening 16 
Better Sight lamps were awarded to 
members of the 4-H clubs as achieve- 
ment prizes for completing definite pro- 
jects. 
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Pleasing entertainment and a merry 
atmosphere were contributed by a group 
of musically talented employes of Wis- 
consin Gas & Electric Company, form- 
ing the Reddy Kilowatt band. 


C. R. Phenicie Honored on 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


ARROL R. PHENICIE, vice 

president, Wisconsin Public Ser- 

vice Corporation, Green Bay, Wiscon- 

sin, was honored at a testimonial dinner 

tendered him by officials and executives 
of the corporation on December 15. 

The dinner, planned as a surprise on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Phenicie’s association with the company, 
was attended by fifty executives from 
the corporation’s territory. 

Utility leaders in the Middle West, 
associates, friends and employee groups 
paid tribute to Mr. Phenicie by tele- 
gram and letter. These greetings were 
bound in a silver book, which also in- 
cluded a signed testimonial from his 
associates attending the dinner, and was 
presented to Mr. Phenicie at the dinner. 

Later in the evening the men attended 
an employee meeting’at which 475 men 
and women from the Green Bay divi- 
sion were present. At this meeting 
twenty-seven veteran employees with 
service records varying from twenty- 
five to forty-one years were honored. 
Highlight of the employee meeting was 
a dramatization of Mr. Phenicie’s life. 

Mr Phenicie’s utility record dates 
back to 1901 when, following his gra- 
duation from the University of Kansas, 
he became employed by the Dearborn 
Power and Light Company in Chicago. 
In 1904 he received his master’s degree 
from the Armour Institute and went to 
work for a corn products company as 
electrical engineer. The call of the util- 
ity industry brought him to the old Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee Electric Railroad 
in 1908 where he became employed as 
superintendent of motive power. He 
remained with this company until De- 
cember, 1911, when he was sent by 
Clement C. Smith to study the opera- 
tion of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Company at Green Bay. 

During the twenty-five years he has 
been at Green Bay he has successfully 
filled the position of superintendent. 
general manager and vice president. He 
is a past president of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association and has been a 
member of several national committees. 
His work in public relations has marked 
him as a leader in the utility industry. 
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The Causes 


HAT causes accidents in the 
electrical industry? 
Where do the majority of 
accidents occur? 

In what kind of work is frequency 
the greatest? 

When we obtain the answer to these 
questions, backed by statistical proof, 
the road to further reduction will be 
shown us. A satisfactory start in the 
collection of this data has been made by 
the Accident Prevention Committee. 

In 1926 and for ten years thereafter 
the collection of statistics pertaining to 
accidents made use of the only available 
data. This was limited to the aftermath, 
that is, to measures of the frequency of 
occurrence and severity of injury. While 
this was of value in a study of the trend 
and efficacy of preventive measures, it 
shed no light whatever on the causes, 
locations and the consequently needed 
corrective measures. Therefore, an at- 
tempt was made just before the dissolu- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. to outline and 
adopt a questionnaire which, when an- 
swered by a sufficient number of com- 
panies, would indicate clearly where 
further effort in prevention is required. 

On resumption of this committee’s 
work under E. E. I. organization, a 
questionnaire was completed (see Fig. I) 
and collection was made for the years 
1934 and 1935. Returns exceeded ex- 
pectations. For 1934 coverage of about 
60,000 full time (8-hour day) em- 
ployees was received and for 1935 about 
100,000 employees. Thus, for two years 
a total exposure of 160,000 man years 
was recorded. This coverage is on a 
sufficiently large base so that, as a cross 
section, it may be considered representa- 
tive of conditions in the whole industry 
and the returns may be studied for 
salient causes and locations. 

This exposure resulted in 94 fatalities, 
2,929 lost time accidents and 81,476 
days actual absence from work. The 
ratios resulting are, therefore, .588 fatal- 
ities per 1,000 employee years; 1.83 lost 
time accidents per 100 employee years; 
and 50.92 days lost per 100 employee 
years. Of these the ratios check fairly 
closely the returns from the usual sta- 
tistics on results with the exception that 
the frequency of lost time accidents is 


and Locations of Accidents 


By C. R. Beardsley 


Accident Prevention Committee 


considerably higher for this lower cover- 
age. The reason for this is not yet 
known. 

Before going into detailed results we 
may well consider the limitations of 
accuracy and their effect. In analyzing 
any given accident, those who have had 
experience fully realize that testimony 
of those who have been eye witnesses is 
sometimes in error. Therefore, in as- 
signing causes we are sometimes unable 
to determine them exactly. There may 
be a combination of causes. The opinions 
of those analyzing the case may differ 
and may err. 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
cannot attempt to go behind the returns. 
We must accept the analyses as made 
by member companies reporting. Where 
one company will report a cause as ‘‘em- 
ployee practices” (i.e., fault of the in- 
jured employee), another company might 
classify it as 
supervisory failure) or even “beyond 
control of company or employee.” We 
must, therefore, recognize that these re- 
turns are not exact determinations but 
are the sum of considered opinions. We 
are not, however, attempting an exact 








“planning work” (i.e., 


measure but are looking for the pre- 
dominating causes if any shall appear 
as outstanding. 

Again some companies employ con- 
tractors for much of the construction 
work and do not report accidents occur- 
ring to others than their own employees. 
While it is, of course, desirable to pre- 
vent accidents to contractors’ employees, 
we are here concerned only with our 
own forces. We are not attempting com- 
parisons of companies or to establish an- 
nually varying trend curves. We wish 
merely to ascertain where we may make 
the most effective application of effort 
and funds to secure further reduction 
of accident. Parenthetically it is inter- 
esting to observe that in 10 years the 
industry has reduced its accident ratios 
more than 75 per cent. However, there 
still remains a fertile field for progress 
if we approach it with intelligent 
analysis. 

I—Causes 


Referring to Table I the figures are 
given as percentages rather than totals 
in order to indicate readily the relative 
importance of the various causes and 
locations. The exposure of about 160,- 





Period Reported REPORT OF ACCIDENT CAUSE AND LOCUS Oompeny 
Seen ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE Address 
To RDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE Date of Report, 





I CAUSE CLASSIFICATION 
Planning fork - Instructions 


Fatalities eetate 4) Cost 


oyee Practices (Discipline; attentiveness; care; handling tools) 


2 

H Design, Construction or Condition of Equipment 
Precautionary Measures 

2 Working Conditions. “Bensshee 
Physical or Mental Condition ae Employee 

7 Beyond Control of Company or Employee 


Exposure in Man Days Produced Totals - 





Ho oe devices and methods) 








II LOCATION OF ACCIDENT OCCURRRICE 


1 Power Plant - Hydraulic System (including auxiliaries) 


2 Power Plant - Steam System (including auxiliaries 


er Plant - Generators and Switching (electri ‘ai output only) 


Overhead Lines 
2 Underground Line 


Streets (When <i peaqpeane in work on lines or in vehicles) 


Consumers! Premise 
ve Company Vehicles 
9 Storercans or Yards 
10 Offices or Salesroonus 
Exposure in Man Days "roduced Totals - 
* Note 








III WORK BEING PZRYORMED 


1 Construction; alterations; repairs 
2 Operation; maintenance (inelusiog | handling stores) 
3 Office; comerci 


Exposure in Man Days Produced Totals - 











IV DSTRUCTIONS 


1 Report man days as 6-hour equivalents, 1 e, total man-hours worked divided by 
2 Report lost time accidents as those preventing employee from return to next regular shift 


3 Use only actual days absence from work as Lost Days. 


* Note: Item 11 Substations will be added to 1937 fora. 


Do not include arbitrary charges. 


Figure 1 
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TABLE I 


es 


“Summary of reports éxpressing in percentages the distribution of accidents. 


Exposure 160,000 man years. 


MP HPP fe 


Underground lines .................. 


Consumer premises ; 

Company vehicles .................. 
Storerooms or Yards ....... SP Fie. 

ee Pao Me ee 


PeEEPNPYVirvePr 


— 


Operation—Maintenance 
. Office—Commercial 


ype 


Planning Work—Instructions .......... 
Employee practices, Discipline, Care, Attentiveness, Handling Tools .. 
Design, Construction, or Condition of Equipment ............... Lao 
Precautionary measures (Protective devices and methods) ........... 
Working Conditions—Housekeeping .... i: 

Physical or mental condition of employee 

Beyond control of company or employee . 


Construction—Alterations—Repairs .... 


I—CAUSE 


II—LOCATION 


Power Plant—Hydraulic System (Including auxiliaries) ........ : eos 
Power Plant—Steam System (Including auxiliaries) ................. be eats 
Power Plant—Generators and switching aesuugien wee or) 

Cmrnenn GMOS ..... 2.62605 cc cees sees 


Streets (When not poneets in work on lines or in vehicles) 


94 fatalities—2,929 lost time accidents—81,476 days lost. 





Per Cents 
Fatalities Lost Time Accidents Days Lost 

14% 6% 12% 
35 53 50 

8 ae 3 
13 7 12 

3 4 5 
13 7 6 
14 19 12 
44+ 6 4 

6+ 14 11 
to 6 4 
60 25+ 33 
6+ 6+ 17-+4- 

5+- 8 5 

1 10 $4. 
s+ 5+ 8-+- 
4+ 11 8 

3 8 4 
40 26+ 32 
$7 62+ 62 

3 11+ 6 








000 man years is approximately three- 
fifths of one year’s full exposure for the 
whole industry. It has long been sus- 
pected that the failures of employees 
themselves is the most vulnerable fea- 
ture in our control. This accounted for 
35 per cent of all fatalities, 53 per cent 
in frequency of lost-time accidents (ex- 
cluding fatalities) and 50 per cent of 
actual time lost. (Not weighted by 
arbitrary allowances.) A _ surprisingly 
large item was found to be due to fail- 
ures in supervision in two items “Plan- 
ning Work—Instructions” and ‘‘Pre- 
cautionary Measures.” It is to be noted 
that failure to use precaution is an em- 
ployee fault, failure to provide precau- 
tionary measures or devices is a fault of 
supervision. Supervisory failure  ac- 
counted for 27 per cent of fatalities; 13 
per cent of lost-time accidents; 24 per 
cent of lost time. The only other out- 
standing cause was “Beyond Control” 
—14 per cent of fatalities; 19 per cent 
of frequency, 12 per cent of lost time. 
All other causes were in small per- 
centage. 

Here then we have proof that further 
effort must be devoted to employee 
training and habits, and to a tightening 
up of supervisory control. 


II—Location 

Study of location reports confirmed 
the belief that overhead line work is the 
chief field for the application of further 
effort. It accounted for 60 per cent of 
fatalities, 25+ per cent frequency and 
33 per cent of lost time. Steam Power 
Plant is the next most important con- 
tributor with 6+ per cent, 14 per cent 
and 11 per cent respectively. Under- 
ground lines did not produce as many 
cases as expected but requires more 
effort, the returns being 6+ per cent, 
6+ per cent and 17+ per cent respec- 
tively. As one may expect severity of 
this type of accident is relatively greater 
than frequency. 

Accidents on consumer premises were 
frequent but not severe. Accidents in 
storerooms and yards were rather more 
serious and severe than expected. Acci- 
dents in generating rooms and on switch- 
gear were relatively infrequent. Work 
on streets but not related to line work 
was quite serious in effect. Automobile 
accidents and falls may account for this. 


I11I—Kind of Work 
Opinion generally holds that construc- 
tion work is the most hazardous and 
productive of accident. The data, how- 











ever, show that under present volume 
of construction work it has accounted 
for only about half the frequency and 
severity that we find in operation and 
maintenance. With increasing volume 
of construction this relation may change. 

The further use of such data may de- 
velop some figures on costs due to the 
various causes and locations. At present, 
we are not prepared to draw any 
analysis of costs. 

Many companies reported that they 
had not kept data in such form that they 
could report in the breakdown desired, 
but that the mere consideration of the 
questionnaire form had given them food 
for thought, analysis and _ corrective 
effort, and that they would begin such 
an analytic record for their internal con- 
trol. Such action cannot fail to lead to 
further reduction if the indicated cor- 
rection brought out by analysis, is placed 
in effect. 

We can confidently expect to receive 
a larger return of experience and shall 
continue this study. 

It is hoped that other E. E. I. Com- 
mittees may find these data of. value 
with reference to their scopes of work. 
This will doubtless be of greater value 
as we obtain more data on costs for later 
publication. 
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The Place of the Electric Water System 
in a Rural Electrification Program 


T HAS BEEN the power company’s 
responsibility to carry on a sensible 
and practical program of line con- 

struction in rural areas which, from 
analysis, promises to have possibilities of 
returning revenue that will at least pay 
the bare cost of serving these customers. 
In general, we have done an excellent 
job of extending rural lines, but, unfor- 
tunately, we have accomplished only the 
latter part of our quoted objective—that 
of receiving revenues in the form of 
monthly minimum guarantees that are 
paying for the bare cost of service only. 

The chief problem that now faces us 
is that of increasing the use of our ser- 
vice. This is the sizable job that con- 
fronts every power company man who is 
connected with rural work. It is not’a 
job now that should be done, it is one 
that must be done if we are to expect 
continuation of rural electrification ac- 
tivities. 

We have always agreed that the car- 
dinal premise of successfully electrifying 
rural areas is a complete use of service. 
However, our efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of this has been beset with difficul- 
ties. In brief, our rural customers lack 
education as to the many advantages of 
electric service and, consequently, lack 
an appreciation of its true value. As long 
as this state of mind exists, we will con- 
tinue to receive minimum returns, and 
the customer will begrudge us even that! 

During the past ten or twelve years 
we have seen a vast amount of ex- 
perimentation, research, redesigning of 
equipment, so that electric energy could 
be adapted to varied home and farm 
needs. Simultaneously, we have carried 
on educational programs to build an in- 
creasing appreciation of the fact that 
electricity was the best form of energy 
for these tasks. However, the extension 
of lines has taken the majority of our 
time during this period and has far out- 
stripped our efforts of building load. 
Rural electrification, we know, can be 
made to pay its own way. 

Our respective rural promotional 
budgets have not been created, in the 
majority of cases, on the basis that past 
results indicate that this market war- 
rants such promotional expenditures. 
Rather, many of them have been created, 


By D. W. Rice 


West Penn Power Company 


I am afraid, in the name of ‘Faith, 
Hope and Charity.” We, therefore, 
must be certain that these budget dollars 
are spent wisely and for the greatest 
ultimate return. 

Assuming we have inaugurated a 
sound plan for general rural and farm 
load-building, the next step is to care- 
fully analyze the various appliances and 
applications available, to determine 
which of them will render the greatest 
service to these customers and which will 
also build a firm foundation for in- 
creased revenue dollars. 

Let us measure the value of rural and 
agricultural equipment and see to what 
extent the electric water system meets 
these requirements. 


1. To what extent is there a basic 
need for the equipment? 


The electric water system does more 
than any other piece of equipment that 
we have to offer our rural farm cus- 
tomers to elevate their standard of liv- 
ing. A water system places within the 
reach of all these homes sanitation facil- 
ities and kitchen and laundry equipment, 
as well as fire protection. Water in 
abundance is a prime necessity to dairy- 
ing, poultry work, and produce produc- 
tion. In reality, it effects a definite 
transition from a beast of burden mode 
of living to the status of human living. 
We are performing a real service when 
we encourage electric water system in- 
stallations. 


2. How many customers are inter- 
ested in the equipment? 

Everyone needs the advantages of run- 
ning water. I can quote authoritatively 
of Pennsylvania only, and in our state at 
the present time there are approximately 
20,000 electrified farms alone without 
electric water system facilities. Add to 
this figure approximately 50,000 of the 
100,000 electrified rural homes that do 
not have running water and you can 
readily see that the potential immediate 
business available in pump sales is con- 
siderable. We could then add to this 
figure 50,000 rural homes and farms of 
the total approximately 400,000 not yet 
receiving electric service as being future 
prospects for an electric water system. 
Line extension construction programs 
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are under way generally throughout the 
state that will make many of this latter 
unelectrified group immediate users of 
pumping equipment. 


3. What are the profit possibilities of 
the sale of equipment? 

Assuming an average conservative fig- 
ure of $60.00 per installation, there is 
an immediate potential sales volume for 
the pump dealers of Pennsylvania of ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 on present rural 
lines. This figure represents the electric 
water pumps alone. Necessary plumbing 
equipment to utilize running water 
would more than double this figure. 
Also, new rural extensions will con- 
stantly increase these sales possibilities. 


4. What are the immediate revenue 
possibilities to the power company? 

To fairly evaluate revenue possibili- 
ties, we must consider not the return 
from a single installation, but the return 
available from the total number of pos- 
sible installations. For instance, the elec- 
tric clock is certainly a small user of 
electric current in itself. However, it 
you consider the widespread use of elec- 
tric clocks today, you will find that the 
total returns in revenue represent a siza- 
ble figure. 

However, let us say that to date the 
average individual water system is a 
small consumer of electricity. Whose 
fault is that? Have not we and the 
pump manufacturers been selling water 
systems on the basis of price appeal? If 
we sold water service for all farm-home 
uses, plus vegetable-garden irrigation, 
stock and poultry watering, lawn water- 
ing, and reasonable fire protection, the 
problem of low kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion of pumping units would disappear. 
If we encouraged water system installa- 
tions from this standpoint we would find 
larger sized and more adequate electric 
water systems being installed. This 
would create more satisfactory results 
for all concerned: more convenience and 
utility to the customer, a larger profit 
return to the manufacturer, as well as 
increased water system revenues to the 
power companies. 

Let us estimate the value of water 
system revenues. A water system at pres- 
ent will return only approximately 30c 
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per month. However, they are in use 
every month of the year; therefore, an 
installation will return at least $3.50 
per year. This cost is exceedingly small 
and inconsequential to the user when 
compared to the service it performs. This 
fact is what makes an electric water 
system so attractive to our customers. 
Our immediate potential market in 
electrified areas of Pennsylvania shows 
a possibility of 70,000 installations, 
which in terms of revenue would be 
approximately $240,000 per year. It is 
estimated that 30,000 electric water 
pumps are now in operation on rural 
1ines in Pennsylvania. This represents a 


yearly revenue of $90,000. 


5. What about potential revenue? 

In this respect an electric water sys- 
tem leads the field. In reality we have 
not begun to figure the potential revenue 
possibilities that can be gained from the 
installation of a water system. As has 
been stated, water under pressure auto- 
matically raises the standard of living in 
rural homes. The first requirement of a 
kitchen is to have a kitchen sink and 
water under pressure available. After 
these are installed, associated kitchen 
equipment, such as a refrigerator, elec- 
tric range, and other electrical kitchen 
appliances, will more logically follow. 
The installation of water under pressure 
in the laundry in many cases leads to 
electric washer and ironer use. Various 
agricultural equipment depends upon an 
ample water supply, such as milk cool- 
ers, stock water cups, poultry waterers, 
and irrigation systems. 

Last, but of equal importance, is the 
fact that water under pressure makes 
hot water service available for the vari- 
ous needs throughout the home. There 
are a great number of possible electric 
water heater installations in our rural 
areas. They must, however, necessarily 
await the time when an electric water 
system is installed before automatic hot 
water service can be obtained. Auto- 
matic hot water service requires an 
ample supply of water. Once more, we 
can see the advisability of recommend- 
ing pumping units of larger capacities 
than have been generally installed to 
date. Analysis shows that the majority 
of present electric water heater installa- 
tions are in our urban and rural areas 
where central station gas and water ser- 
vice are not available. 

Preceding the valuable need of pro- 
motion and sale of the electric water 
system, the following questions arise: 


1. Do we have to become versed in technical 
hydraulic knowledge and make detailed 
recommendations for pump installations? 
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2. What definite steps can be taken toward 
the approach of this market? 


3. How should we cooperate with pump deal- 
ers in a plan of water system promotion? 
Everyone connected with rural con- 

tact work should be familiar with the 
fundamental processes of advising on the 
normal, shallow, or deep well installa- 
tions. However, it is suggested that be- 
yond this general knowledge it should be 
the problem of one who makes his liveli- 
hood as a pump expert to carry out the 
detailed recommendations and to see that 
the equipment is installed. Our task is 
to constantly create the desire for water 
system installations through the medium 
of advertising and direct mail activities 
and by personal contact with our rural 
homes and farms. Our job is to show 
the desirability of an installation, but not 
to advise the prospect as to final recom- 
mendations. To accomplish these initial 
steps is a considerable undertaking in 
itself. 

Approximately three years ago, appre- 
ciating the importance of paying more 
attention to the promotion and sale of 
electric water systems in our rural areas, 
the electric utilities throughout the 
United States, and interested pump 
manufacturers, formed an organization 
called the Electric Water Systems Coun- 
cil, and created a plan for electric water 
system promotion. This plan of promo- 
tion has been carried on nationally with 
a great deal of success and is now enter- 
ing its third year of activity. 

In brief, this national plan created for 
sponsorship by power companies is one of 
dealer cooperation. The power com- 
panies’ responsibility is to inaugurate 
promotional. activities for the creation of 
prospects for water systems. It is then 
the responsibility of the cooperating 
dealers to follow up these leads in ordet 
to close the sale. So successful have 
been the results to date that water pump 
sales last year were more than double 
the expected normal yearly sales of these 
cooperating pump manufacturers. 

This type of dealer cooperative activ- 
ity is valuable and essential to the future 
of increasing the use of electric service 
in rural areas. The majority of electri- 
cal equipment other than that still in the 
promotional stages will be handled by 
the various dealers in our territories. 
The customer as well as the power com- 
panies depend upon these dealers to satis- 
factorily provide this service. The ex- 
tent to which they will do a satisfactory 
job of rural merchandising is dependent 
upon the experiences they have in sales. 
The method of promotional activity em- 
ployed for water systems is designed to 
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inform dealers as to the possibilities of 
electrical equipment sales, as well as to 
actually create prospects for them. 

Due to natural differences of policy, 
geographical locations, and availability 
of wide-awake dealers, many variations 
of this plan have been adopted. The es- 
sential fact, however, is that power com- 
panies have been systematically and ag- 
gressively encouraging the installation of 
running water in rural homes and farms, 
with splendid results. 

This plan of equipment promotion 
lends itself to year ’round activity, with 
only special emphasis needed at appropri- 
ate periods of the year to keep it active. 
Power companies who have participated 
find that after having adopted the na- 
tional plan of water pump promotion 
and becoming organized as to procedure, 
the activity carried itself along without 
special preparation. 

Promotional direct-mail literature 
which has a return card attached, which 
the customer may return requesting fur- 
ther information, has proved valuable in 
the creation of prospects. It is men- 
tioned, however, that in order to obtain 
the greatest value from such mailings or 
personal distribution of literature, an 
analysis should first be made of the num- 
ber of customers in the territory who do 
not have pumping facilities. This group 
may then be broken down as to character 
of customer, whether or not he is finan- 
cially able to install the equipment; and 
details as to peculiarity of application, 
whether it is an agricultural or home 
application, etc. This territorial anal- 
ysis is most helpful in creating live pros- 
pects for the cooperating pump dealers. 

The pump manufacturers of the Na- 
tional Council have prepared a booklet 
for general distribution use. It is en- 
titled “Life in the Country” and has 
been supplied without cost to the utilities 
for distribution among prospects. It has 
been especially prepared in a non-techni- 
cal manner—is interesting in copy and 
even humorous in spots. Its sole pur- 
pose is to appeal to the customer’s com- 
mon sense in having running water in- 
stalled. The method of copy treatment 
in this booklet has been purposely made 
mildly irritating and challenging so that 
when a customer without pumping fa- 
cilities has read the booklet he should 
refuse to continue on without a water 
system installation. A return card is 
attached so that the customer may re- 
quest further information regarding his 
particular installation. These booklets 
are available to all power companies who 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Rationalization of Distribution” 


Some Notes on the World Power Conference 


Papers on this Subject 


By Alexander Maxwell 


Director of Engineering, Edison Electric Institute 


HE distribution of electric energy ; 

or more precisely the cost of dis- 

tribution as an element in the total 
cost of power, was “news” from the time 
of the Second World Power Conference 
at Berlin in 1930, to the appearance of 
a governmental report on “Electrical 
Distribution” in 1936. During this brief 
appearance as a question of public in 
terest, the subject of distribution became 
successively the whipping boy of the rate 
question, to which all the real or imagi- 
nary shortcomings of rate schedules were 
referred and, later, the repository for 
innumerable nostrums, rationalization 
theories and attempts to fit the awkward 
and elusive subject to various more or 
less rigid mathematical formulae. 

Prior to 1930 some attention had been 
given to the subject by critics of the elec- 
tric power supply industry in America, 
and a very large amount of study had 
been devoted to it by the industry. At 
the Berlin meeting, however, an eminent 
speaker noted, with disapprobation, that 
there existed a wide spread between the 
unit production cost of electricity and 
the unit price charged for small quanti- 
ties delivered to retail consumers. On 
account of the prominence of the speaker 
in the diplomatic world, the incident re- 
ceived considerable notice in the popular 
press, although the main facts in the sit- 
uation were well known among engi- 
neers, and well understood. Possibly as 
a result of the popular treatment of the 
subject it was taken up actively by many 
critics of the industry. 

In June, 1936, the Federal Power 
Commission rendered a report on the 
“Cost of Distribution of Electricity,” 
which had been called for by a reso- 
lution of the United States Senate, this 
resolution in turn being a more or less 
direct result of the discussions of distri- 
bution costs that had gone on stridently 
but without much real information. This 
report contained the factual results of 
a survey which the Commission had made 


1FPC National Power Survey, Power Series No. 
3, June, 1936. 
2 WPC General Report, 


Section VI, Paper No. 
16, p. 1 ' 


of the distribution systems of a number 
of utility distribution systems, both pri- 
vate and public, and of various types 
and sizes. 

The results of this survey and report 
as it stands are amply sufficient to show 
the two main points of discussion, 
namely, that distribution costs fully ac- 
count for the spread between production 
and delivery costs, and that the diversity 
of these distribution costs is so great as 
between one system and another that 
they cannot be tested by any simple, uni- 
versal formula. But the report actually 
contained certain technical deficiencies in 
scope which the Commission referred to 
the terms of the Senate resolution, and a 
very definite deficiency in selecting ex- 
amples for surveying which was charged 
to limitations of time and money. If al- 
lowance is made for these technical short- 
comings of the report, it is apparent that 
the results would much more amply jus- 
tify the engineering and business judg- 
ment of the industry. At all events, it is 
now obvious that no general criticism can 
be brought against the industry on the 
ground of distribution costs. 

Nevertheless it was appropriate, in 
view of the large place the subject had 
occupied for a time in the field of elec- 
tric utility economics, that the American 
Committee of the World Power Confer- 
ence should have called for the submis- 
sion of papers on Distribution under the 
title, “Rationalization of Distribution of 
Electricity and Gas.” The detailed syl- 
labus issued by the American Committee 
called for statistical data on sales and 
usage, on the component and aggregate 
costs of distribution, on the determina- 
tion and control of the rate base accord- 
ing to the American concept of this sub- 
ject, and upon methods of allocation of 
costs to various services. 

In view of the stress that had been 
placed upon the desirability of papers 
of social and economic, rather than tech- 
nologic import, the “rationalization” part 
of the proposed title did not fully signify 
what was wanted, since most of the in- 
formation called for was technological 
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and, as will be noted below, the Euro- 
pean contributions on the whole did not 
contain the desired technological infor- 
mation, except possibly as to rate forms. 
The idea actuating the authors of the 
syllabus may possibly be revealed in a 
curious expression in the report of the 
General Reporter for this group of 
papers. In emphasizing the desirability 
of increased consumption in the introduc- 
tion to the General Report,” he says: 

‘Rationalization’ denotes the or- 
ganization of a business or industry 
upon an orderly basis to simplify 
procedure and avoid waste.” 

This may be an acceptable definition, 
but a little later he says: 

“All agree that rationalization 
will be greatly facilitated by sub- 
stantial increases in customer 
usage.” 

Of course, rationalization will not be 
facilitated, but low rates may be. Under 
given circumstances high rates may be 
much more rational than low rates, with 
order, simplicity and thrift conserved. 


THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 

As a matter of fact, this slight lapse 
of the General Reporter is not acciden- 
tal, but is more or less characteristic of 
the different approaches to the problem 
of distribution costs in America, further 
illustrated by comparison of the able 
papers of Dr. Norman R. Gibson and 
Mr. J. D. Ross. 

Thus, one of the propositions fairly 
explicit in the syllabus, and in American 
and foreign contributions also, is that 
reduced rates lead to a proportional in- 
crease in consumer usage, or the con- 
verse, that increased usage renders lower 
rates possible. Everyone, of course, is 
agreed upon the desirability of each fea- 
ture by itself, if all equitable conditions 
are fulfilled. 

Mr. J. D. Ross, a member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
manager of the Municipal Electricity 
Supply System at Seattle, Washington, 
submitted an excellent and richly in- 
formative paper from the point of view 
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of municipal operations in America. Be- 
ing the actual manager of an important 
municipal system, Mr. Ross’ paper has 
an air of responsibility and moderation 
that is not always present in the writings 
of other Americans who hold the same 
basic views. On the other hand, the 
value of the paper is limited by the fact 
that the author cites, almost to the ex- 
clusion of all others, the experience of 
the Seattle and Tacoma systems, and the 
Ontario Hydro System or Winnipeg, in 
Canada. These systems have high do- 
mestic usages, but it is debatable whether 
these usages are solely or even primarily 
by reason of their rates or fiscal policies, 
but rather by reason of their peculiarly 
advantageous positions with respect to 
fuel competition. It is not useful to com- 
pare somewhat special usages, and their 
results with the average usages of all the 
rest of the country taken together. 

One of the principal topics in Mr. 
Ross’ paper is upon this relation between 
consumer usages and rates. While much 
that he says would be agreed to by other 
utility operators, whether public or pri- 
vate, the discussion besides being affected 
by the limitation noted above, also suffers 
from some too easy assumptions. For ex- 
ample, the author states: “The habits of 
the people throughout the nation are 
much the same, and their ability to pay 
is much the same.” This statement will 
not hold for its intended use, suggesting 
as it does that any community may ac- 
complish what any other community has 
done with the same rate policy, and im- 
plying a degree of homogeneity among 
consumers that does not exist in fact. 

It must be conceded that the author 
has plenty of good company in this re- 
spect, for it is quite interesting to note in 
the general literature of the industry on 
the promotion of consumer usage, sales 
promotion and kindred subjects, the reg- 
ularity with which all estimates are re- 
ferred to a single typical case, nine times 
in ten to the assumption of a typical six- 
room house and a family of four. The 
example probably is typical enough, but 
it is deceptive when used as a norm in 
estimating the total domestic business of 
electric utilities, for the reason that the 
utilities have actually to supply and de- 
rive revenue from a most heterogeneous 
assortment of domestic consumers. 

These too facile averages ignore, for 
example, the hundreds of thousands of 
actual and potential “minimum bill cus- 
tomers” in large cities, living in tiny 
flats which are merely places to sleep 
and dress in, although they are by no 


— Electricity Costs”-—New Republic, 1933, 
p. J 
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means poor; likewise those who are ac- 
tually poor and those who, for one reason 
or another, do not live a six-room life. 
It is probably necessary to establish a 
typical domestic consumer for theoretical 
and promotional purposes, but in the 
practical situations met by utilities, mat- 
ters are not so tidily arranged. 

In the paper submitted by Dr. Gibson, 
for example, a graph at page 32 contains 
a curve showing the distribution of us- 
age in America. This curve shows that 
in a year when the national average do- 
mestic consumption was 502 kwhr per 
year (1929), 63 per cent of all con- 
sumers used less than the average, and 
78 per cent used less than 600 kwhr per 
annum. This situation is confirmed for 
Tacoma, one of the municipal systems to 
which Mr. Ross refers. In the publica- 
tion, “What Electricity Costs,”? a 
symposium on distribution costs pub- 
lished in 1933, it is shown that, although 
the average domestic consumption for 
Tacoma in 1932 was 1550 kwhr per 
year, approximately 75 per cent of the 
residential consumers used 360 kwhr per 
annum or less. 


THE EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTION 
Great Britain 


The British paper on Electrical Dis- 
tribution was contributed by Mr. James 
R. Beard. The greater part of the paper 
is devoted to a survey of the general sit- 
uation affecting electricity supply and 
the basic statistics of the industry ; these 
matters have already been discussed in 
these columns in connection with the 
British Grid, the McGowan Report and 
otherwise. There are, however, some 
interesting observations on tariffs and 
the forms of tariffs in vogue. 

Due to the circumstance that the 
powers granted to authorized distribu- 
tors (equivalent to American franchises) 
invariably contain a stipulation that a 
certain maximum price per kwhr shall 
not be exceeded, all supply undertakings 
are compelled to offer a flat kwhr rate. 
The stipulated maxima have little direct 
significance in sales, as actual commercial 
tariffs for all classes of business are in- 
variably much lower. In spite of this re- 
quirement to offer a flat per kwhr rate, it 
is stated that 83 per cent of the utilities 
offer two-part and stepped block rates, 
the later appearing mainly in the north 
of England and in Scotland. The two- 
part rate, which consists of a fixed charge 
and an energy charge, is the more preva- 
lent and is strongly recommended for 
further development. In view of the 


sometimes rather strong criticisms from 
American regulatory officials, it is espe- 
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cially interesting to note that there ap- 
pears to be practically unanimous agree- 
ment in Great Britain that the fixed 
charge shall be based in some way on 
the size of the installation. The only dif- 
ference of opinion appears to relate to 
the method that shall be used, whether 
floor area, number of rooms, ratable 
(taxable) value, or connected load, etc. 

Mr. Beard’s paper also discusses, with 


a view toward future developments, the: 


desirability of uniform rates and services. 
throughout definite areas, and the pref- 
erable size of area which might be 
operated as a unit most advantageously. 
Although the author’s discussion is not 
as complete, in some respects, as a survey 
of the same question in the McGowan 
Report, he does announce certain con- 
crete, although tentative conclusions; 
thus he agrees with the McGowan Re- 
port conclusion that the existing munici- 
pal units are definitely too small for efh- 
ciency, but proceeds to suggest that the 
ideal area may be one of 1000 to 3000 
square miles, depending on the economic 
characteristics of the areas. 


France 

The French contribution on Electrical 
Distribution was prepared by M. Aris- 
tide Antoine, an officer of two large elec- 
tricity supply companies, in collaboration 
with MM. L. Chalmey and M. F. 
Hartman. This paper has special inter- 
est for the reason that it discusses the 
application of the decree-laws of 1935, 
which affected electricity rates, from the 
point of view of their effect upon the 
business of operating utilities; the dis- 
cussion gives a much more unfavorable 
report on this effort by the National 
Government to establish a nation-wide 
rate schedule, than that contained in 
other French contributions to the World 
Power Conference. Reference to these 
decrees occur in several of the French 
contributions. 

Briefly, the situation is as follows: 
Practically all distribution in France to 
retail consumers is by private utilities 
operating under concessions which con- 
tain, among other things, stipulations 
concerning the rates to be charged. After 
the war, as a result of the disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions, certain national legis- 
lation was enacted whereby all electric 
rates were modified by an “economic in- 
dex” which was computed from the price 
of fuel, the cost of labor, and other fac- 
tors. Rates throughout France were thus 
numerically shifted upward or down- 
ward, according to the operation of the 
index, but the local differentials were 
preserved in proportion. In 1935 the 
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French parliament granted extraordinary 
powers to the Government for the de- 
fense of the franc, and among many 
other measures certain decrees having 
the force of law were promulgated with 
reference to rates for electricity. The 
primary object was to reduce the sales 
price of energy; this was accomplished 
by certain specific horizontal reductions 
both in rates and in the index, and in 
items of charge for meters and services. 
The most remarkable provision, however, 
was the establishment of a single sched- 
ule of maximum permissible charges per 
kwhr for low tension supply throughout 
France. This schedule, which is repro- 
duced in full in M. Antoine’s report, 
gives rates for eight categories of towns 
according to population, and six further 
subdivisions for places less than 2,000 
population. The rates for lighting vary 
from 1.50 francs per kwhr in Paris, to 
2.40 francs per kwhr for the least favor- 
able condition in places of less than 2000 
population. Retail power rates vary in 
the same manner, but in somewhat dif- 
ferent proportion. One immediate effect 
has been loss of elasticity in rates; for 
example, block rates with a first step 
exceeding the new schedule, must be re- 
vised to conform, even although the final 
result to the consumer might have been 
more advantageous under the original 
form, and although the rate may have 
had a promotional effect. 

According to M. Antoine this has pro- 
duced chaotic conditions; among other 
things it has necessitated renewed nego- 
tiations of rates with practically all local 
authorities. The operation of the sched- 
ule appears to have produced net operat- 
ing losses among the smaller concerns, 
especially those providing rural supply. 
The French are masters of understate- 
ment; M. Antoine, after describing the 
confusion and actual losses occasioned by 
these ministerial decrees, concludes this 
discussion with the comment: “‘It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that intervention by 
public authority is absolutely exceptional 
in character.” The paper also contains 
much interesting information on the pro- 
motion of the use of appliances, and 
other data on domestic uses. 


Germany 
The German contribution to the sub- 
ject Electrical Distribution, by Mr. 
Zschintzsch and associates, is prefaced 
by a note from the German National 
Committee of the World Power Con- 
ference, in part as follows: 


“The organization in Germany concerned 
with the production and distribution of en- 
ergy have no intention of attempting to end 
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this natural rivalry (between gas and elec- 
tricity) by any forcible method, nor is it the 
aim of the new German legislation (Energie 
wirtschafts gesetz) to regulate the produc- 
tion and distribution of energy, but the plan 
being rather to allow the economic forces at 
work to adjust themselves and to insure only 
that this process of adjustment develop along 
fair and equitable lines in the best interests 
of the energy consumer and of the nation 
as a whole.” ‘ 

Mr. Zschintzsch’s paper includes an 
extended discussion of distribution costs 
and of the place of distribution costs in 
the total. He also discusses, at this point, 
some of the technical possibilities for re- 
ducing the cost or increasing the capacity, 
of distribution systems—in particular, a 
higher and standardized secondary dis- 
tribution voltage is recommended. The 
paper contains extensive data upon the 
development of appliance loads and upon 
the costs of system change-over to accom- 
modate the increased demands. 

The author prefaces his discussion of 
rates, with special reference to retail 
rates, with the following remark: 

“Naturally the current consumption for 
purposes of light and power does not permit 
of indefinite increase. This consumption is 
to a great extent independent of the price 
and is determined for commercial consum- 
ers by the standard of living and the hab- 
its of the inhabitants. Consumption may be 
increased in general only up to that point 
where the total yearly returns with low 
rates and large consumption do not appre- 
ciably exceed the total of those sums col- 
lected under conditions of high rates and 
small consumption.” 


The conclusion is reached that certain 
types of rates, principally a “base-price 
rate” and, for domestic consumers “‘nor- 
mal-consumption rates” described as a 
kind of block rate with service charge 
and an inducement step rate, respec- 
tively, will best fulfill conditions, al- 
though provision is made for straight 
meter rates and others, for special pur- 
poses. For the determination of the ser- 
vice charge, or the initial step, the 
method based on a room count is recom- 
mended. 

Belgium 

M. Michel Deutsch prepared the 
paper on Electrical Distribution sub- 
mitted on behalf of Belgium. The intro- 
duction contains statistical data, and 
thereafter M. Deutsch proceeds through 
seven sub-titles to a survey of the factors 
which have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the industry in Belgium and to 
a consideration of the effect of these fac- 
tors in their general application. 

Of the factors governing the cost of 
the unit of energy the author discusses 
under the topics fixed charges, operating 
expenses and taxation, the effect of the 
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course of the Belgian franc and the prob- 
lem of capital outlay. 

Under the caption, ‘How the cost of 
electricity can be reduced,” the author 
discusses plant efficiency, sales develop- 
ment, and load factor, with the conclu- 
sion that the last, especially the delib- 
erate development of off-peak business, 
offers the greatest promise. 

The beneficial effects produced by the 
combination of smaller enterprises into 
larger ones, interconnection, and holding 
company financing are discussed for Bel- 
gian conditions. Describing the role of 
public authorities in Belgium, where 
there is a substantial preponderance of 
private ownership, the author says: 

“Sometimes power stations are subsidized 
or created out of public funds and operated 
at a loss in competition with private initia- 
tive. The authorities who adopt this course 
hope thereby to compel the private undertak- 
ings to reduce their rates. But they are 
liable to waste the communities’ resources 
by the direct sacrifices imposed on the tax- 
payer and by the losses imposed on the se- 
curity holders. . . . In Belgium the authori- 
ties have not made this mistake. . They 
have helped the electric utilities to come 
into being, develop and cooperate; they have 
fulfilled their covenants in regard to these 
undertakings and have enabled them to 
justify the confidence of investors.” 

In the chapter, “How to Fix Rates,” 
it is shown that even in as compact and 
homogeneous a country as Belgium there 
are still sufficiently large differences in 
the economic conditions of different dis- 
tricts to prevent the application of uni- 
form rates. The rate forms in vogue are 
described and the paper concludes with 
a description of the promotional methods 
followed in Belgium, especially with re- 
spect to appliances. 


Sweden 

The Swedish contribution to the sub- 
ject Electrical Distribution was prepared 
by Mr. Edy Velander. In the intro- 
ductory part statistics are given for 
electricity supply in Sweden. The paper 
provides a careful and fairly extensive 
discussion of investment and rate base; 
this is the only paper in the European 
group which treats this aspect of the 
subject with any completeness. Consid- 
erable space is devoted to the economics 
of change-over from continuous to alter- 
nating current. 

A discussion of rate theory follows, 
leading to the author’s exposition of the 
“polygon rate,” which is, substantially, 
a block rate based on a “rate-unit” which 
in turn is an area unit numerically 20 
to 25 square meters of floor area. An 
alternative and definitely objective rate 
is then described. The paper closes with 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Commercial News Notes 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


National Sales Conference 


HAIRMAN D. M. DEeBARD of 

the Sales Committee has set the 

week of March 29 for the an- 
nual National Sales Conferences. All 
commercial men should place these dates 
on the calendar and make arrangements 
for their attendance at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, at that time. 

The Second Annual Power Sales Con- 
ference will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of that week. Chairman 
Webb of the Industrial Power Commit- 
tee, and Frank Gaskill, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Program, will an- 
nounce a list of subjects and speakers 
which will justify the attendance of our 
Power Sales engineers from all sections 
of the country. 

The Fourth Annual Sales Conference 
follows on Thursday and Friday, April 
1 and 2. Last year more than 400 
were present. The importance of the 
subjects to be presented this year indi- 
cates the attendance record will be sur- 


passed in 1937. 


Kitchen Modernizing Bureau Meeting— 
March 29 

Chairman George E. Whitwell has 
set March 29 for the meeting of all 
members of the National Kitchen Mod- 
ernizing Bureau. It is hoped all Re- 
gional Directors and other members of 
the Bureau will have opportunity to take 
inventory of accomplishments for the 
past year and hear the complete program 
of activities for the coming year. The 
Executive Committee of the Bureau will 
meet February 9 at Detroit. 


Sales Committee 


The new Committee year opens 
auspiciously. Chairmen of Subcommit- 
tees are alert to develop programs which 
will be of greater service to the industry. 

There is now in preparation a Man- 
ual covering the complete organization 
of the Sales Committee and the scope of 
work outlined for the year. Therefore 
details of activity will not be enumerated 
here. Among the subjects for immediate 
action are the following: 


1. The development of a Store Lighting 
activity by the Lighting Sales Committee 
under M. N. Waterman. A Plan Book is 
in preparation to be published in January. 
Other activities in the schedule include 
School Lighting and Highway Lighting. 
These undertakings will be tied-in to the 


program of the Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau. 


2. A Handbook of Interior Wiring Design 
is now in press and distribution should be 
about February 1. The Handbook will be 
an outstanding document consisting of au- 
thoritative specifications for industrial, com- 
mercial and residential applications. A Joint 
Industry Committee responsible for its de- 
velopment was headed by E. A. Brand of 
Buffalo, who headed a Subcommittee of our 
Wiring Committee and organized the joint 
industry groups. So valuable will be the 
contents of this book that a special commit- 
tee has been appointed for its promotion 
through NEMA, NECA, NEWA and EEI. 


3. Rural Electrification Exchange is to be 
continued by the Rural Sales Committee. It 
is expected that six to eight numbers will 
be published during the calendar year. The 
Editor is S. W. Andrews, American Gas & 
Electric Company, New York. 


4. The Electric Water Heating promotion, 
which will supplement general sales action 
on this service through the Kitchen Modern- 
izing Bureau, is practically complete. Kinsey 
Robinson, Chairman of the Water Heating 
Committee will present the plan at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Bureau on February 9. More complete an- 
nouncement of this industry program will be 
printed in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 

All committees have interesting sched- 
ules which will appear in detail in the 
Sales Committee Manual. 


Air Conditioning Statistics 

The ground work is being laid for the 
collection and publication of statistical 
data on air conditioning installations. A 
method of procedure has been developed 
by the Air Conditioning Committee, and 
it now remains for the utility companies 
to keep a record of air conditioning in- 
stallations and to express a willingness 
to report them quarterly to Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. Obviously there are handi- 
caps in the preparation of accurate sta- 
tistical data, but it is anticipated that 
initial reports will be available on April 
15 for the first quarter of 1937. 
Air Conditioning Report 

Have you reviewed the report of the 
Air Conditioning Committee for 1936? 
Last year’s Committee under C. E. 
Michel of St. Louis has published one of 
the most valuable and authentic collec- 
tions of data on the air conditioning 
business. This Report is available to 
members of the Institute at $1.20 per 
copy and $3.00 per copy to non-members. 

Electric Water Systems 

The value of planned programs with 

manufacturers is strongly emphasized in 
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results obtained in the Running Water 
Program. Chairman P. H. Powers re- 
viewed accomplishments in a_ recent 
meeting of the Council held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. At the time the Pump Man- 
ufacturers and representatives of the 
Institute started jointly to develop 
greater sales of electric water systems 
there had been approximately 50,000 
sold in the United States over a twelve 
months’ period. The Running Water 
activity has been sustained over three 
years and the Pump Manufacturers are 
naturally highly gratified with total 
sales in 1936 approximating 145,000 
units. 

It is the desire of those concerned in 
the development of sales of water sys- 
tems which so vitally affect the living 
conditions in rural communities that this 
program continue with accelerated vigor. 

Among the features planned for the 
coming year are: 

1. More copies of that excellent promo- 
tional booklet Life in the Country. 

2. A new Plan Book of activity for manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

3. A special Plan Book for dealers. 

4. A sound slide film to develop consumer 
interest. 

One of the acknowledged gains of im- 
portance resulting from this national 
activity has been the effectiveness in in- 
spiring local cooperation between utility 
and the dealers in water systems. Much 
more can be accomplished along these 
lines. The development of live prospect 
lists for dealer follow-up is producing 
profitable results for dealer and utility 
company. 

Kitchen Modernizing 


The Kitchen Modernizing Bureau 
starts its second year of promotion with 
new ideas, new promotional schemes, 
more field men and an expanded budget. 

A Plan Book for 1937 will be distrib- 
uted shortly which will review accom- 
plishments, outline details of activity and 
publicize the promotional pieces avail- 
able for communities tying in with this 
national movement. The Kitchen Mod- 
ernizing Program has already estab- 
lished itself as one powerfully effective, 
and one that is already surpassing ex- 
pectations of the skeptics in producing 
results in sales of electric kitchen equip- 
ment. 

A new booklet entitled Meals Go 
Modern Electrically is now in press. It 
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will be the only booklet of its kind that 
has been produced and already orders 
have been received for more than 150,- 
000 copies. Distribution will start in 
early February and all companies selling 
electric cooking should see this publica- 
tion at earliest opportunity. 

A sound slide film entitled “Jt Can 
Happen Here’ has been produced, and 
announcement will be made immediately 
through the Bureau. 

A series of radio transcriptions are 
being published to be available on or 
about February 1. 

An outstanding feature will be the 
Kitchen Planning Contest. Local or- 
ganizations will be urged to run this 
contest. There will be grand national 
prizes amounting to several hundreds of 
dollars, complete announcement to be 
forthcoming. 

For field work the country is being 
divided into four sections. —The Bureau 
will carry a permanent representative 
west of the Rockies. 

In his annual report, Chairman Whit- 
well states that nearly 100 Bureaus have 
been either established or are in the 
process of formation in the first twelve 
months’ operation of the Bureau, which 
indicates the general acceptance of the 
value and service that this major pro- 
gram can render to the industry. 


Second National Electrical Housewares 
Week 

Second National Electrical House- 
wares Week closed with hundreds of 
dealers displaying the Give Electrical 
Gifts poster. There were over 100 en- 
tries in the display contest. The Judges 
were Frank Wallace, B. Altman & Com- 
pany, New York; F. W. Watts, Ben- 
nett-Watts-Haywood Company, New 
York, and W. E. Underwood, Tracy, 
Locke, Dawson, Inc., New York. 

Following usual practice there was a 
prize given in each Dealer Class with 
winners as follows: 

Utility Class—Empire Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y. 

Dealer Class—Electrical Equipment Com- 
pany, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Department Store Class—Kresge Depart- 
ment Store, Newark, N. J. 

The Iron City Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., won the Distributor prize for 
interesting the greatest number of dealers to 
exhibit. 

The prizes are all-expense trips to 
Bermuda. 

Organizational Changes 

R. E. Barnes, Manager of the Na- 
tional Kitchen Modernizing Bureau for 
the past year, has resigned to take a posi- 
tion in the Utility Division of Kelvina- 
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tor Corporation. Russell E. Hunting, 
formerly with E. B. Latham & Com- 
pany of New York, has joined the Field 
Staff of the Bureau. 

H. L. Martin of the Field Staff is 
Acting Manager. 

It is gratifying to announce that Gard- 
ner Boyd, who has had wide experience 
in the field of publicity, has joined the 
Commercial Staff of the Institute. The 
establishment of a publicity service for 
our many promotional activities will fill 
a long-felt need and through it will be 
opportunity for greater service to the 
industry. 

Better Light-Better Sight 


The year 1936 will be memorable for 
progress and accomplishments in the 
Better Light-Better Sight activity. End- 
ing its third year, the momentum in in- 
creased public consciousness of proper 
and adequate light for better seeing and 
in increased lighting revenues to utilities 
has gained steadily. 

The climax at the end of the year 
resulting particularly from the intensive 
national and local drive on Better Sight 
Lamps produced sales of these scientifi- 
cally designed lamps with certification 
tags totaling 1,070,000. Of equal im- 
portance is the estimate of conservative 
observers that an equal number of the 
new scientifically designed reflector type 
lamps without tags were sold during the 
year. 

A new cooperative program to be 
known as “‘Seing Is Believing” and “Buy 
Measured Light” is now being launched 
for the Spring of 1937 to maintain the 
active interest of utility companies and 
to further develop active participation 
of department stores, furniture and hard- 
ware stores, as major channels. of distri- 
bution. 

New and novel plans will be intro- 
duced into sales activities to give addi- 
tional selling arguments and demonstra- 
tion to prove these arguments to the 
customer. 

The Mazda lamp manufacturers will 
not only hold demonstrations and sales 
schools, provide materials to assist all 
sellers but will, with the support of the 
I.E.S. Better Sight Lamp Makers, spend 
approximately $50,000 in national ad- 
vertising, publicizing the campaign. 

This advertising, delivering 20,000,- 
000 nation-wide messages—one for near- 
ly every wired home—will, it is expected, 
be supplemented by considerable local 
advertising and promotion by utilities 
and retail stores. The advertising, 


started with trade papers in December, 
will carry on in January, February and 
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March, and get to the consumer in Feb- 
ruary through full page advertisements 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The Lighting Subcommittee of the 
E.E.I. Sales Committee will very shortly 
make available to utility lighting depart- 
ments a prospectus of plans and sugges- 
tions for an intensive drive on store light- 
ing—a field in which substantial results 
have been secured but acknowledged to 
offer exceptional opportunities for still 
greater increases in new revenues. 

At a later date this Committee plans 
to present suggestions for new develop- 
ments in schoolroom lighting and to col- 
late data on the progress in installing 
adequate highway lighting for safety. 

The Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau is developing new and broadened 
plans for continued, coordinated activ- 
ities among the electrical, optical and 
paint industries on public education for 
eyesight conservation and better seeing 
conditions. 

Followings the next Executive Com- 
mittee meeting on January 20, announce- 
ment is expected on the Bureau’s plans 
and program for this year. 


Reddy Kilowatt Movement 
Continues to Spread 


LEVEN Western and Pacific Coast 

companies have adopted the Reddy 
Kilowatt Program since the publication 
of the list of companies using the Pro- 
gram in the November issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Ashton B. Collins, originator of Red- 
dy Kilowatt states there are now 60 
companies located in 33 states and for- 
eign countries and serving 4 million 
meters, that are using the Program. 

The Western companies that have re- 
cently lined up in what seemingly is 
headed towards an industry-wide move- 
ment in the use of Reddy Kilowatt in- 
clude: 


Southern Colorado Power Company 
Western Colorado Power Company 
Bountiful Light and Power Company 
Utah Power and Light Company 
Washington Water Power Company 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
Portland General Electric Company 
Molalla Electric Company 

Yamhill Electric Company 

California Oregon Power Company 


San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company 
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Work of American Research Committee on Grounding 


HE question of grounding electric 

light and power circuits has re- 
ceived attention almost from the begin- 
ning of the use of electricity for light 
and power. In the early days it was 
considered necessary to keep the circuits 
on customers’ premises entirely free 
from ground. However, with the intro- 
duction of alternating current and the 
use of 2200-volt primary distribution, 
there was a trend toward the grounding 
of secondary distribution circuits with 
the idea that such grounding would 
limit the voltage on the secondary cir- 
cuit to a safe value in case of accidental 
contact between primary and secondary 
wires. For many years there was con- 
siderable debate as to the desirability of 
such a practice but gradually there was 
a marked swing in favor of grounding 
secondary distribution circuits. 

The National Electrical Code as 
early as 1901 permitted the grounding 
of secondary circuits. In 1903 the Code 
recommended that such circuits be 
grounded. It was not until 1913, how- 
ever, that the rule was made mandatory. 
At the present time such grounding is 
specified also in the National Electrical 
Safety Code and in practically all city or 
state electrical codes where such exist. 


Ordinarily, the most effective ground- 
ing electrode available on a consumer’s 
premises is a continuous metallic under- 
ground water piping system. The rea- 
son why such a water piping system 
makes the best ground is not because the 
pipes have water in them but is because 
such a piping system has a large con- 
tact surface with the conducting ma- 
terial of the earth. Furthermore, water 
pipes appear at numerous points 
throughout the house and are intercon- 
nected or in contact with steam pipes, 
gas pipes, etc., so that collectively these 
pipes offer numerous chances for people 
to make contact with them. If the water 
pipe is used as a grounding electrode, 
there is little likelihood that persons in 
the premises will be subjected to differ- 
ences of potential since all the metallic 
objects such as radiators, pipes, conduits 
and the like will be held at substantially 
the same potential, which will not be 
the case if a separate and independent 
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grounding electrode is used for the elec- 
tric light circuit. The use of the water 
pipe for grounding also has economic ad- 
vantages because in many locations the 
cost of obtaining an effective grounding 
connection by any other means would be 
very expensive. As a result it is now the 
almost universal practice to use water 
pipes, where they are available, as a 
grounding electrode for protective pur- 
poses. Such use of water pipes is not 
limited to electric light and power cir- 
cuits but also applies to telephone, radio, 
lightning rods, etc. 


At first, many water purveyors ob- 
jected to the use of water pipes for the 
grounding of alternating secondary dis- 
tribution circuits. They had experienced 
considerable corrosion trouble from di- 
rect current on their pipes and therefore 
hesitated to permit connections which 
might intoduce alternating currents on 
their piping systems. 

The question was extensively dis- 
cussed for several years. In these discus- 
sions it was brought out that (1) protective 
grounding to water piping systems, 
where such were available, constituted 
the only effective practical safeguard to 
life and property and that (2) such con- 
nections would carry appreciable cur- 
rent only during short and comparative- 
ly infrequent periods when abnormal 
disturbances of the electric system caused 
these ground connections to fulfill their 
protective purposes. On such a basis, 
the American Water Works Association 
in 1920 adopted a resolution approving 
the grounding of secondaries of lighting 
transformers on water pipes for pro- 
tective purposes. 

As the practice of grounding sec- 
ondary circuits became extensively intro- 
duced, water purveyors from time to 
time received complaints that their cus- 
tomers or employees received shocks 
from water pipes and that electric sparks 
occurred between disconnected ends of 


water pipes when meters were removed. 


or reset. In certain situations the use 
of multiple grounds on the same sec- 
ondary circuit, short-circuited insulating 
joints in water pipes, thereby nullifying 
the value of such joints as protection 
against corrosion. 
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Unfortunately, in the case of most of 
these complaints, complete information 
is lacking. Such investigations as have 
been made indicate that many of the 
troubles were due to irregular condi- 
tions or to practices in violation of the 
National Electrical Code. The difficulty 
water purveyors have experienced in hav- 
ing irregular conditions corrected where 
grounding connections carried excessive 
currents, has been accentuated by the 
fact that the wiring on the premises is 
controlled by the customer. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the 
growing practice of water works oper- 
ators in using non-metallic jointing ma- 
terials for cast-iron mains, which inter- 
rupts the metallic continuity of the 
water mains. 

In 1927 the American Water Works 
Association adopted a resolution which, 
while still recognizing protective 
grounds to water pipes, specified that 
there must ordinarily be no appreciable 
current over the grounding connections. 
In line with this resolution, the Na- 
tional Electrical Code now provides that 
where an objectionable flow of current 
occurs over a grounding conductor due 
to the use of multiple grounds, one or 
more such grounds shall be abandoned 
or other means employed to limit tne 
current. In the view of some of the 
water purveyors, however, this new re- 
quirement against objectionable current 
did not appreciably improve the situa- 
tion since there is ordinarily no prac- 
ticable way of determining whether or 
not there is an objectionable current, un- 
til some such effect as a shock or a spark 
is experienced. 


In recent years there have also been 
complaints of objectionable odor, taste, 
color, or sediment in water, which could 
not be accounted for or remedied by ac- 
cepted water works methods. This type 
of trouble has apparently been confined 
to one or a few houses in a given locality. 
In a number of such situations the only 
apparent difference between locations 
having trouble and locations having 
no trouble was that there were 
currents on the service pipes in the one 
location and not in the other. In other 
situations the trouble seemed to be due 
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to current traversing a considerable 
length of house piping. In some cases it 
was reported that the trouble disappeared 
when electric power or radio grounds 
were removed from the pipes. ‘These 
experiences naturally led the water pur- 
veyors to suspect that results harmful to 
them were occasioned by present ground- 
ing practices. The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that in many of these 
cases the wiring was not in accordance 
with the National Electrical Code. 

In attempting to get a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of these difficulties, sev- 
eral water works purveyors spent con- 
siderable time and money in research and 
detailed study of the problem. The re- 
sults were not conclusive, however, par- 
ticularly in so far as the actual physics 
of the phenomena was concerned, and 
it became evident that the problem was 
too large for individual water companies 
or departments to solve. 


In May, 1935, the matter was 
brought to a head by the American 
Water Works Association rescinding its 
previous official sanction of grounding 
electric light and power circuits on water 
pipes. Shortly thereafter, the Associa- 
tion entered formal protest with the 
American Standards Association against 
adoption of the 1935 edition of the 
National Electrical Code as an Amer- 
ican Standard. After a consultative re- 
view of this problem, this formal protest 
was withdrawn, on the understanding 
that a joint committee would be formed 
to make a cooperative study of this prob- 
lem. Under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Water Works Association 
and the Edison Electric Institute, such 
a joint committee has been organized 
under the chairmanship of Mr. H. S. 
Warren, with the following interested 
organizations participating: 

American Gas Association 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Society of Sanitary Engineering 
American Standards Association, Telephone 

Group 
American Transit Association 
American Water Works Association 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
Edison Electric Institute 
International Association of Electrical In- 

spectors 


National Association of Master Plumbers 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
National Bureau of Standards 

National Fire Protection Association 
New England Water Works Association 


+ * 


At the first meeting of the Committee 
the following resolution setting forth 
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the Committee’s objectives was adopted : 


“To investigate and report upon, as con- 
clusively as may be: (a) electrical ground- 
ing connections, made to water, gas or drain- 
age pipes, with respect to the effects of any 
kinds of electrical current thereby caused to 
flow, upon (1) the pipes, (2) the contents 
of the pipes, and (3) fire and personal haz- 
ards; (b) conditions in the electrical circuits 
involved which produce current flow over 
pipes; (c) measurement of stray currents; 
(d) efficiency of electrical grounding.” 
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The Committee has appointed a tech- 
nical subcommittee to make field investi- 
gations and technical studies necessary 
for a thorough review of this subject. 
This subcommittee will examine all 
available information, determine the 
pertinent physical facts and report to the 
Committee its findings from which it 
is hoped an engineering solution of this 
problem acceptable to all parties of in- 
terest, may be developed. 














TEN YEARS AGO the onnuol use of electricity per 
residential customer wos only 391 kilowatt 
hours. The average for the year entling No- 
vember, 1936, was 1,133 kilowatt hours per 
residential customer. 


TEN YEARS AGO the overage price per kilowatt hour 
for residential electric service wos over 7Y2c. 
The average today is only abo t 3 ac, and many 
customers purchase much of their electricity ot 
le. The decrease in average price has been 
582%. (Note: The average price declined in 
EACH of the 10 yeors.) 


TEN YEARS AGO we hod 4 home economists to assist 
customers in getting the greatest use at lowest 
cost from their electricol equipment. Todoy 
there are 20 of these talented women at your 
call. 


TEN YEARS AGO electric light wos just electric light. 
Today the principles of scientific lighting ore 
embraced in modern lamps—!. E. S. Lamps— 
and you get more and better light for less money. 
22 lighting specialists ore at your call, Ten 
years ago there wos none 


TEN YEARS AGO electric water heaters were in the 
experimental stage and expensive to use. To- 
day they provide the accepted method of heat« 
ing water in thousands of homes and the elec- 
tricity for operating them comes at the lowest 
price. 


TEN YEARS AGO a practical electric dishwasher was 
the inventor's dream. The clumsy, imperfect 
models of a decode ago have been perfected, 
the price is within reach of modest incomes, and 
the most distasteful and unsanitary of kitchen 
tasks is doomed to become a thing of the past. 





10 years of 
ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


IN ALABAMA 


Many of these things became possible because imaginative minds 
are constantly at the service of the public in this great industry. 


We look back on this record with justifiable pride, some of which you will perhops 
shore because these activities have been largely instrumental in making Alabome 
one of the foremost electrically-minded states in the nation and making simpler 
and easier many irksome tosks in the home. 

We expect to continue these progressive policies, so that ten yeors from today, 
you ond we moy again look back and soy, “Well done!” 


TEN YEARS AGO a “modern” electric range cost 
$150; today a much better range—faster, pret- 
tier, more efficient—costs only $75. 


TEN YEARS AGO 374 miles of rural electric lines 
served Alabama farms. Today there are 3,850 
miles of such lines and 1,000 additional miles 
will be built during 1937. The number of miles 
of rural lines hos increased eech year of the 
decade—due to this company’s long interest in 
tural electrification. 


TEN YEARS AGO our toxes amounted to approx. 
imately $837,000 for the year, or about $15 
per customer. For 1936 they will be about 
$2,600,000, or about $23 per customer. The 
@verage amount of money we receive in a yeor 
from residential customers is about $37 each. 
(More from some; much less from others.) 


‘TEN YEARS AGO the huge Martin and Jordan Dams 
in Tallapoosa and Elmore Counties had not been 
completed, although construction was in prog- 
ress. Construction had not yet started on Tal- 
lassee and Thurlow Dams. Gorgas No. 2 Steam 
Plant in Walker County was still in the blueprint 
stage. 


TEN YEARS AGO we hid already established the 
policy of lowering rates as often os prudent 
business judgment would permit; we had estab- 
lished and were pioneers in the electrification of 
rural Alabama; we were among the few state- 
wide agencies promoting the development of 
Alabomo’s agricultural and industrial resources; 
we hod already developed a “grid system” in 
Alabama end in cooperation with electrical 
transmission systems in neighboring states. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


























A recent advertisement of the Alabama Power Company 
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Radio Reception 


HE Joint Coordination Commit- 

tee on Radio Reception of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association and 
the Radio Manufacturers Association 
held a meeting at the office of the E.E.I. 
on Tuesday, December 8. Mr. M. D. 
Hooven, E.E.I. Chairman of this com- 
mittee, acted as Chairman of the meet- 
ing. The meeting was well attended by 
representatives of the three cooperating 
organizations. 

The Subcommitte on Instruments and 
Methods of Measurement reported that 
it was studying further the problems re- 
lating to the measurement of radio 
noises. The instruments, manufactured 
in accordance with the specifications set 
up by the committee and published in the 
report entitled “Methods of Measuring 
Radio Noise,” have been found to be 
quite expensive and this has resulted in 
the use of relatively few of these instru- 
ments. ‘The committee is investigating 
the possibility of adapting less expensive 
equipment now manufactured in quan- 
tities to this special use. 

In addition, the Subcommittee is con- 
tinuing its study of the detailed require- 
ments for measurements of radio noise. 
The present instrument is designed to 
measure approximately the r.m.s. value 
of the noise. In certain types of noises, 
such as those arising from interrupted 
devices, a measurement of peak values 
appears to give a better index of the dis- 
turbance to the listener, than a measure- 
ment of the r.m.s. value. The Subcom- 
mittee plans to investigate the possibility 
of using an indicating meter with a small 
time constant, and by a suitable network 
adapt the meter for measurements of 
either r.m.s. or peak values of noise. 

The Subcommittee on Collection of 
Data reported that some progress had 
been made in obtaining the desired in- 
formation. The Chairman, however, 
reported that he hoped to be able to 
obtain additional cooperation. 

Measurements have been made in the 
factory and in individual homes, of the 
noise on various appliances, to determine 
the ratio of noise under various condi- 
tions, and also the magnitude of noise 
which would prove objectionable under 
average reception conditions. Measure- 
ments have also been made on a number 
of high voltage bushings to determine 
the level of noise which might prove 
objectionable for this type of apparatus. 

The Subcommittee on Education re- 
ported that the pamphlet entitled “Good 


Radio Reception” was available in 
printed form. This pamphlet describes, 
in simple language, a number of steps 
which can be taken by the owner of a 
radio set to determine whether the source 
of poor radio reception is in the radio 
receiver, his house wiring or appliances, 
or whether it is coming from an external 
source. It also brings out the necessity 
for proper installation and operation of 
the sets. It is the hope of the committee 
that this small pamphlet (12 pages— 
3 in. x 9 in.) will receive wide circula- 
tion, to the benefit of the radio listener, 
the manufacturers and the public util- 
ities. 

The Subcommittee on Power of 
Broadcasting Stations reported that the 
Federal Communication Commission 
was looking favorably upon a general 
increase in the power of all broadcasting 
stations. Licenses have already been 
granted to a number of clear channel sta- 
tions for the construction of 500 kilo- 
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watt stations. At the present time only 
one station in this country is operating 
at this power. 

The Subcommittee on Susceptibility 
of Radio Receiving Sets and Antennas 
reported that a number of tests had been 
made to determine the susceptibility of 
certain types of receiving sets to external 
fields. The higher price sets of most 
manufacturers appear to be reasonably 
well shielded and some have very low 
susceptibility to such fields. The low 
price sets of all manufacturers appear to 
have little or no effective shielding in 
this respect. 

Some study has been given to the prob- 
lems involved in connection with the use 
of capacitors on portable appliances to 
suppress radio interference. For the pur- 
pose of suppressing radio interference it 
is desirable to use a relatively large con- 
denser. However, in order to limit the 
possibility of shock the size of the con- 
denser must be very definitely limited. 
The study of this subject is to be con- 
tinued. 


Meeting of the Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and Research 


HE Joint Subcommittee on Devel- 
opment and Research met with its 
Project Committees on December 10, 
with Mr. Warren presiding. The vari- 
ous Project Committees presented Prog- 
ress Reports covering the work for the 
last six months. During this period 
Project Committee 1C on Wave Shape 
was consolidated with Project Commit- 
tee LA on Noise Induction. This step 
was taken because the work of these 
two committees has progressed to a 
point where it is more advantageous to 
carry out further investigations simul- 
taneously. 
In addition to the Progress Reports 
four Technical Reports were presented. 
Project Committee 2A—Hazard and 
Protection presented a report entitled 
“Joint Use of Poles, Telephone Circuits 
and 6.6 and 13.2 Kv Power Circuits, 
Safety Features.” This report sketches 
the historical development of joint use 
and gives the general results to date of 
the study of the protective problems of 
lower and higher voltage joint use. The 
safety features of joint use are reviewed 
from the standpoint of (1) subscribers’ 
premises, (2) employees, and (3) tele- 


phone plant. Characteristics of equip- 
ment of power and telephone plant as 
far as they relate to this problem are 
given. The various factors which deter- 
mine the magnitude and duration of the 
current and voltage in the telephone 
plant resulting from a contact with 
power conductors are discussed. Methods 
for obtaining safety for various condi- 
tions of joint use are developed. Several 
specific joint use situations which the 
Committee has investigated are de- 
scribed and the general features of each 
case are given. A simplified method of 
calculating the currents and voltages re- 
sulting from contact between a power 
circuit and the telephone plant is de- 
scribed and two illustrative examples are 
included in an appendix. 

This Project Committee also pre- 
sented, for the information of the Sub- 
committee, a report entitled “Higher 
Voltage Joint Use in Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky and Vicinity.” This report de- 
scribes the physical layout of the tele- 
phone plant and of the 11.5 kv power 
distribution system. Estimates of maxi- 
mum voltage and current conditions re- 
sulting from contacts with aerial cable 
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and open-wire lines are given. The pos- 
sible effects of contacts with different 
types of telephone plant are described, 
along with possible means of minimiz- 
ing these effects. Conclusions are drawn 
as to conditions under which safety com- 
parable to that in the usual types of 
jointly used pole lines can be obtained in 
the Anchorage area. 

Project Committee 2G—Construction 
presented a report entitled ‘Accident and 
Plant Damage Cases Involving Street 
Lighting Equipment on Jointly Used 
Poles.” This report covers data obtained 
in 31 accident cases and, in addition, in 
29 plant damage cases which involved 
street lighting equipment and telephone 
attachments on jointly used poles. These 
data are analyzed so as to bring out the 
principal causes of trouble as nearly as 
they could be determined. Based on 
these data, measures for further improv- 
ing conditions on jointly used poles are 
discussed. 

Project Committee 2J—Control of 
Residuals presented a report entitled 
“Characteristics of Power System Faults 
to Ground.” This report gives the re- 
sults of a study which was undertaken 
to determine the characteristics of power 
system ground faults. While the studv 
was made primarily to obtain data on 
certain characteristics useful in connec- 
tion with inductive coordination prob- 
lems, the analysis has been made compre- 
hensive with the object of presenting 
information of more general interest as 
well. From the standpoint of inductive 
coordination studies, probably the most 
important section of the report is that 
dealing with the determination of rep- 
resentative values of fault resistance. 
Other data presented include such items 
as the cause of ground current disturb- 
ances, their frequency of occurrence, 
monthly distribution, duration, method 
of clearance and wave trace characteris- 
tics. No data on overvoltages resulting 
from ground faults are included as such 
information is discussed in another re- 
port. 

The reports “Joint Use of Poles, 
Telephone Circuits and 6.6 and 13.2 Kv 
Power Circuits, Safety Features” and 
“Accident and Plant Damage Cases In- 
volving Street Lighting Equipment on 
Jointly Used Poles” were recommended 
for issuance as Provisional Reports. The 
report of Project Committee 2] was 
recommended for issuance as an Engi- 
neering Report. Announcement will be 
made in the BULLETIN when these 


recommendations are acted upon by the 
Joint Committee on Plant Coordination. 
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Plant Coordination 


HE fifth meeting of the Joint Com- 

mittee on Plant Coordination of the 
Edison Electric Institute and Bell Tele- 
phone System was held at the E.E.I. 
offices on Friday, December 11. Dr. 
W. F. Davidson, the E.E.I. Chairman 
presided at this joint meeting. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Davidson, Messrs. A. E. 
Silver, T. H. Haines, M. D. Hooven 
and P. H. Chase were the E.E.I. mem- 
bers present. The Bell System members 
present were Messrs. H. P. Charles- 
worth, Chairman, O. B. Blackwell, 
H. S. Warren, H. S. Osborne, L. G. 
Woodford and H. L. Huber. 

The Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research reported that prog- 
ress had been made by all of the project 
committees. The Subcommittee called 
particular attention to the technical re- 
ports on rural distribution and on safety 
features of higher voltage joint use. 
These technical reports are briefly de- 


scribed in the articles on the meetings of 
the Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (August, 1936, and De- 
cember, 1936, E.E.I. BULLETIN). 

The sponsors on joint use and crossing 
practices presented a revised specifica- 
tion for joint use of wood poles. This 
specification has been in preparation for 
some time and as soon as formal ap- 
proval is obtained the specification will 
be released. It is hoped that this joint 
specification, together with the report of 
the D. & R. Subcommittee on “Joint 
Use of Poles, Telephone Circuits and 
6.6 and 13.2 kv Power Circuits, Safety 
Features” will be available for distribu- 
tion late in January. 

Some preliminary work on crossing 
specifications has been completed and it 
is hoped that such specifications can be 
prepared jointly in the near future and 
made available to both industries. 





Members of Groups Participating in Resuscitation 
to Receive Individual Medals 


pag replicas of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Medal for Resuscita- 
tion by the Prone Pressure Method are 
to be awarded to each member of a line 
gang or other group participating in suc- 
cessful resuscitation operations. 

Formerly it has been the practice in 
such cases to award the Medal to the 
group as a whole, with Certificates of 
Assistance being issued to the individual 
members. The difficulty in choosing a 
single member of the group—sometimes 
consisting of as many as four or more 
employees—as most entitled to receive 
the Medal, and the desire to provide 
more tangible recognition for the in- 
dividual members than the Certificate 
provided, prompted the following recom- 
mendations of the Prize Awards Com- 
mittee, which have been approved by the 
Operating Committee: 

“That instead of awarding a medal to a 
line gang with Certificate of Assistance to 
each member of the group, a medal be 
awarded the line gang or group, and a 
small replica of the medal, suitable to be 
worn on a watch chain, be awarded each 
member of the group. 

“Present paragraph No. 7 of the ‘Plans 
for Award of the Edison Electric Institute 
Medal’ to become paragraph No. 8 and the 
following paragraph to be added: 

“7. In cases when a single medal is 
awarded to a group of employees, miniature 
replicas will be given to each member of 


the group who is listed by the member com- 
pany as present and participating in the 
resuscitation performed by the group.” 





The Electric Water System 
in Rural Electrification 


(Continued from page 20) 


wish to participate in an organized effort 
to create water system sales. 

Utility companies that have not al- 
ready done so will find it to their advan- 
tage to immediately adopt the National 
Council’s plan of water system promo- 
tion. Organize the dealers in your terri- 
tory and help to again double the normal 
sales of water system installations for 
1937. 

In conclusion, we should all keep in 
mind the value of water system installa- 
tions from the standpoint of rendering a 
valuable service to our customers and as 
a medium of keeping faith with our re- 
spective companies in building a greatly 
needed rural load. Running water in- 
stalled in the homes and farms of our 
territories will do more to bring about 
profitable and satisfactory rural electri- 
fication progress for all concerned than 
any other use of electric service we have 
to offer to this class of customers. 
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POWER SALES ITEMS 


AIR CONDITIONING 

“Air Conditioning Windowless Office 
Building,” by A. B. Snavely. Heating, Pip- 
ing &@ Air Conditioning, December, 1936, p. 
675. Keeney Publishing Co., Publishers, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation and the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company. 





“How Much Noise is Permissible?” by 
P. H. Geiger. Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning, December, 1936, p. 651. Keeney 
Publishing Co., Publishers, 6 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Amount of noise permissible for air con- 
ditioning equipment to make. 





“Underwriters’ Regulations for Installa- 
tion of Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Systems.” Heating & Ventilating Magazine, 
December, 1936, p. 39. The Industrial Press, 
Publishers, 148 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


“How Air Compressors Are Unloaded,” 
by C. O. Sandstrom. Power, January, 1937, 
p. 9. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
Publishers, 330 West 42nd Street, New: York 
City. 

Here are the methods of regulating output 
of air compressors and factors to be con- 
sidered when you select an unloading system. 





COMMERCIAL METHODS 


“The Answer to the Price Problem,” by 
G. E. Stedman, Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1936, p. 4. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Publishers, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

The salesman who talks price alone in- 
stead of selling quality is talking himself 
out of a job. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


“Diesel Engine Fuels from the Refiner’s 
Point of View,” by Dr. R. T. Goodwin and 
F. L. Garton. Diesel Power, November, 1936, 
p. 700. Diesel Publications, Inc., Publishers, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Properties necessary in a Diesel fuel oil 
are reviewed. 





“Diesel Lubricants,” by C. M. Larson, 
Power Plant Engineering, December, 1936, 
p. 698. Technical Publishing Co., Publish- 
ers, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Lubricants should resist changes in vis- 
cosity, carbon content, and acidity during 
operation. 





“A Profitable Partnership,” by J. E. Bul- 
lard. Diesel Power, November, 1936, p. 
697. Diesel Publications, Inc., Publishers, 
192 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Johnson Ice Company, Norwood, R. I., has 
a 56 HP Atlas-Imperial Diesel which paid 
for itself in three years. The engine requires 
not much more attention than does an elec- 
tric motor, and reliability is just the same. 





“Diesel Fuels—Some Fundamental Factors 
Which Affect Their Performances and Selec- 
tion.” Electrical News @ Engineering, De- 


cember 1, 1936, p. 29. Hugh C. MacLean, 
Publications, Ltd., Publishers, 347 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto 2, Canada. 





ELECTRIC DRIVE 


“Cleaning Raw Wool at 35 Below Zero.” 
Electrical World, December 5, 1936, p. 36. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, Publishers. 

Frosting Process uses 15 motors consum- 
ing 712 hp per textile unit. Cuts costs and 
improves the quality in worsted and woolen 
manufacture. 





ELECTRIC FURNACES 


“Electric Arc Furnace Economical for 
Small Heats,” by Albert E. Greene, Greene 
Electric Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash. Elec- 
trical World, November, 1936, p. 44. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Publishers, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Experimental 100 kw installation showed 
competitive costs with cupola melting, a high 
load factor, a superior product and ability 
to make quick delivery. 





“An Electric Furnace Heat.” Jron and 
Steel Engineer, November, 1936, p. 67. As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Engineers, Pub- 
lishers, 1018 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pictorial story of the making of electric 
steel. 





“Hardening Crankshafts by Ohio Crank- 
shaft Method.” Diesel Power, November, 
1936, p. 699. Diesel Publications, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Development of a process for the hard- 
ening of metal surfaces by means of elec- 
trical induction, which reduces hours of 
surface hardening to seconds. 





GAS ENGINES 


“Engine Can’t Compete with Purchased 
Power,” by W. J. Kyle, Electrical World, 
November 7, 1936, p. 85. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Publishers, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Small article emphasizing the trouble ex- 
perienced with automobile engines used for 
power generation. 





HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


“Lighting the World’s Largest Bridge,” 
by W. P. Bear. Electrical World, November 
21, 1936, p. 3623. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., Publishers, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Sodium-vapor units selected for the road- 
way illumination on the 9.5-mile double- 
deck bridge between San Francisco and 
Oakland. Centralized control, sectionalized 
distribution and high intensity lighting fea- 
tures of $520,000 lighting installation. 





INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 


“Industrial Electrification.” Electrical 
W orld, December, 5, 1936, p. 66. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Publishers, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Two items which contain ideas for power 
sales— 

Coil, armature oven cuts baking time 

Self-contained roll drive advantageous. 





INDUSTRIAL POWER 
INTERCHANGE 

“Darling Owns the Boiler—Miller & Hart 
the Engine.” Power, January, 1937, p. 12. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Publish- 
ers, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Darling & Company had cheap steam, but 
couldn’t use it. Miller & Hart, 900 ft. away, 
needed cheap steam, but couldn’t make it. 
Darling & Co. needed steam for process; 
Miller & Hart could return exhaust for 
heating feedwater. Now Darling’s boiler 
runs Miller & Hart’s engine, and both save 
money. 


ISOLATED POWER PLANT 

“Isolated Power Plant Cuts Laundry Op- 
erating Costs.” Power, January, 1937, p. 20. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Publish- 
ers, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Increased boiler pressure balances heat 
and power load and gives higher efficiency 
in less space. Diesel set carries night loads. 





LEGAL 

“The Engineer on the Witness Stand,” by 
M. T. Bennett. Engineering News Record, 
November 19, 1936, p. 708. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., Publishers, 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. 

Special qualifications that should be de- 
veloped by engineers who may be called 
to appear as expert witnesses before public 
utility commissions or in court cases. 





POULTRY FARM ELECTRIFICATION 

“A Scientific Poultry Farm Electrifies,” by 
B. H. Miller. Electrical World, November 
7, 1936, p. 50. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., Publishers, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Description of the farm equipment which 
totals 261 connected kilowatts. 





POWER PLANTS 

“New Power Plant of the Olson Rug Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl.,” by E. Higginson. Power 
Plant Engineering, December, 1936, p. 708. 
Technical Publishing Company, Publishers, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Two 435 hp 2775 lb. 250 deg. F. super- 
heat boilers and non-condensing turbine 
generators with a total capacity of 1500 
kva. Additional 1250 kva generator for a 
750 hp boiler under way. 





RECTIFIERS 

“Recent Advances in the Design and Con- 
struction of Metallic-Tank Power Rectifiers,” 
by P. M. Gray. General Electric Review, 
November, 1936, p. 556. General Electric 
Company, Publishers, 1 River Road, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

Rectifier auxiliaries. 





STEAMOTIVE POWER PLANT 

“Steamotive—A Complete Steam-Generat- 
ing Unit, Its Development and ‘Test,” by 
E. G. Bailey, A. R. Smith and P. S. Dickey. 
Mechanical Engineering, December, 1936, p. 
771. American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Publishers, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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Regulation of Public 
Utilities 
(Continued from page 4) 


reasonable levels. The consumer’s ser- 
vice must be protected as well as his 
pocketbook. 

I have seen state regulation work suc- 
cessfully in both respects. I have seen 
a company’s service grow tenfold in 
twenty-five years—practically all that 
time under state regulation—while its 
revenues grew little more than half as 
fast, and its average rate, as a result, 
declined 57 per cent. The number of 
customers served grew ten times as fast 
as the population. Operating efficiency, 
low rates and increased use went hand 
in hand throughout the period. This 
has been the record of Union Electric 
Light and Power Company under the 
regulation of the Missouri Public Ser- 
vice Commission. There have been dif- 
ferences in viewpoint in the course of 
this regulation, as there are in all human 
relationships, but I know of no differ- 
ences affecting the customers’ interests 
that have not been resolved in a mutual 
understanding of the needs and wishes 
of the people living in the territory— 
and without recourse to the courts. In 
the absence of such a local understand- 
ing and knowledge, neither the low 
rates nor the increased service would 
have been possible. 

That very American principle of local 
government, plus the plain factual rec- 
ord of accomplishment, confirms the 
wisdom of retaining a regulatory sys- 
tem which has so well served the Amer- 
ican public. 


Engineering Committees 
Mid-Winter Meetings 


The mid-winter meeting of the Elec- 
trical Equipment Committee will be 
held February 8 and 9 at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The program, now practically complete, 
will include presentations on apparatus 
design based on operating experience, sta- 
tion and equipment modernization, ser- 
vice equipment, meter application, co- 
ordinated system planning, new methods 
of load and frequency control, oil cir- 
cuit breaker design and application, ex- 
pansion program of local utility, etc. 

Engineers of member companies, al- 
though not members of the committee, 
are, of course, welcome at all open ses- 
sions of the committee. Copies of the 
detail program may be obtained from 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


cago, Ill. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


JANUARY 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Metering Conference, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, New York, N. Y. 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


MARCH 
American Society for Testing Materials, Chicago, IIl. 
National Oil Burner and Air Conditioning Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth General Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


APRIL 
Fourth General Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


MAY 
Technical Committees, Edison Electric Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


American Foundrymen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Institute of Radio Engineers, New York, N. Y. 
National Fire Protection Association, Chicago, III. 
National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Hot Springs, Va. 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JUNE 
Edison Electric Institute, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
American Home Economics Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Swampscott, Mass. 








the Secretary of the Committee at the 
Institute’s General Office. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Prime 
Movers Committee will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16. 

The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee is holding its mid-winter 
meeting on January 21-22, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Accident Prevention 
Committee Personnel 


Since the personnel for the 1936-1937 
Accident Prevention Committee was 
published in the August, 1936, Bulletin 
the following new members have ac- 
cepted membership on that Committee: 


Mr. Edward C. Rue, Asst. Supt. Dis- 
tribution Dept., Edison Electric Illuminating 


, Co. of Boston, 39 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Alexander P. Thoms, Supt. Street 
Dept., Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. D. C. Steward, Asst. Electrical Engi- 
neer, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., Buffalo, New York. 


“Rationalization of 


Distribution” 
(Continued from page 23) 


a statistical study of domestic consump- 
tion for lighting. 


Austria and Hungary 

Papers contributed to the topic Elec- 
trical Distribution on behalf of Austria 
by the Austrian Association of Electric 
Utilities and on behalf of Hungary by 
Haidegger and Schoen, give brief de- 
scriptions of the status of usage and rates 
in these countries, but without much 
data as compared with the contributions 
of the other European countries. 

On the whole it may be said that this 
group of papers comprises a fairly ex- 
tensive discussion of retail rate forms 
and reasonably complete data on energy 
consumption. There is practically noth- 
ing in the series, however, aside from the 
American contributions, that gives in- 
formation upon the detailed components 
of distribution cost, or upon methods of 
allocation of costs. There appear to be 
grounds for the belief that these ques- 
tions have not greatly concerned the 
Europeans. 








